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HISTORY OF THE NGAMILAND TRIBES UP TO 
1926 


By G. E. NETTELTON 


BATAWANA 


The Batawana, like all Bechwana tribes, are named after the man who 
was their leader at the time when they seceded from the parent tribe. 
The Batawana were the “‘ people of Tawana,” who led them from Sho- 
shong to the Kgwebe Hills near Lake Ngami about the year 1800. 


The Batawana originally sprung from the Bakwena who, in their 
turn, had their origin in the Bahurutshe who are really the fountain head 
of all Bechwana tribes in the Territory. 


Malope was the chief of the Bahurutshe about the middle of the 18th 
century if not earlier, and had as his sons Kwena, the originator of the 
present Bakwena, Ngwato the originator of the present Bamangwato, and 
Ngwaketse the originator of the Bangwaketse. Ngwato left his brothers 
and, though he does not appear to have removed from the vicinity of the 
present Molepolole where his father lived, he had his own distinct follow- 
ing. Ngwaketse moved away and found his own country to live in. 


It was only after Mathiba, the son of Ngwato, had succeeded to the 
chieftainship of the followers of Ngwato that they moved away and took 
up their abode at Shoshong. 


Mathiba,had two sons, Kgama and Tawana, the elder of whom was 
Kgama. Mathiba favoured his younger son, as often happens in the case 
of a Native chief who regards his heir with suspicion, owing to the usual 
desire of the elder son to take charge of affairs before his father dies. 
Great jealousy prevailed between the two sons and, from information 
which can be gathered, Kgama made more than one attempt to put his 
brother out of the way, without success. He feared that Tawana would 
deprive him of his rightful chieftainship. 


Relations became so strained that eventually Tawana, who seems to 
have had a fairly large following, moved away with a section of the tribe. 
They took with them all their cattle and other possessions, and made for 
the Botletle River, which they followed until they branched off to the 
Kgwebe Hills. There was no fighting when Tawana left, as is sometimes 
supposed ; though probably feeling was high. It is said that a fight be- 
tween Kgama and Tawana took place at the Kedia Hills, but this is not 
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accurate. Tawana had taken with him his younger brother, and Kgama 
followed him in order to bring him back, as he apparently desired this 
younger brother ; and it would seem that the boy in question wished to 
remain with Kgama. 


When Tawana heard that Kgama was following him, he pushed on 
and left his younger brother at. Kedia Hills, where he was found by 
Kgama and taken back to Shoshong, Tawana continuing his journey to 
Kgwebe unmolested. 


As Mathiba was not in great favour with his eldest son Kgama, he 
went with Tawana to the Kgwebe Hills. 


On arrival at the Kgwebe Hills, the Batawana found them occupied 
by Bakgalagadi, whom they drove out, taking possession of their wells 
and establishing their village there. The route apparently used by Tawa- 
na was the one subsequently used by the West Charterland Co., and 
traverses what is known as the Gaina Veld. 


It is difficult to say exactly when Tawana_ arrived at the Kgwebe 
Hills, but the estimate sometimes given, i.e. 1700 or 1750, is entirely 
wrong. The probable approximate date is 1800, and it would not be 
surprising to find that it was a few years later. At the very earliest it was 
1790. 


Tawana was evidently a man of about 30 years of age when he went 
to Kgwebe, and he did not live his full span of life, being killed by his son 
Moremi I, when the latter was possibly 30 or 40 years of age. It is 
known that Moremi I was Chief when Sebitwane arrived about 1825, 
and Letsholathebe was a small boy. It would seem from all information 
available that Tawana probably arrived about 1790. 


Tawana is said to have had six or seven sons, two of whom were born 
after his death (Bana ba dikgomo) ; but, according to Native custom, they 
were nevertheless regarded as his sons, since they were borne by his 
wives. 


The Kgwebe Hills were named after a Mosarwa named Kgwebe and 
were the headquarters of the Batawana for many years, despite the fact 
that within 20 miles they had the abundant water of the Lake and the 
rivers. It seems that they were afraid of rivers, not being used to them, 
and it is probable that malaria killed them off to a certain extent. 


The Batawana found the Makuba under Sankotse at Lake Ngami, 
which is properly written ‘‘ Nghabe,”’ and they also found them using 
canoes as they do to-day. 
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For want of a better name, the dug-out canoes were referred to as 
“ segocwana ”’ after their wooden bowls, but eventually the Batawana re- 
named them “‘ mokoro”’ after their wooden drinking troughs, a much 
better name. 


Professor Schwarz has recently suggested that the Makuba used 
coracles, which idea he obtained from the fact that the ‘‘ mokoro’”’ is 
referred to as a wooden bowl by Natives who described it to the Rev. 
Campbell in the early 19th century. They did not use coracles, but 
have always used dug-out canoes. 


The Bakgalagadi were scattered by Tawana, but some remained 
with him and to-day are merged in the tribe. Others went back to- 
wards Lehututu, and some went up the Okovango River and into the 
swamps where they can still be found ; and it will be found that they 
speak the dialect of the Bakgalagadi proper round Lehututu. 


Tawana and his people appear to have established their cattle posts 
in what is now the Ghanzi District on the pans. 


After living some time with his son Tawana, Mathiba appears to have 
fallen into disfavour, and he returned to Kgama at Shoshong, who refused 
to receive him and told him to go back to his son Tawana. He went to 
the Bakwena for refuge. Mathiba seems to have been greatly grieved by 
the actions of his sons, and finally he committed suicide in despair by 
taking poison. It is sometimes related that he hanged himself, but it 
would seem that this is not correct. His grave is said to be still visible at 
Shoshong. 


There is little recorded between the arrival of Tawana and the in- 
vasion of Sebitwane excepting that Kgari, who had succeeded Kgama, 
made the journey to Kgwebe and attacked Tawana, but was beaten off 
and gained nothing by his expedition. 


About 1825, during the time of Moremi I, and while the Batawana 
were still at Kgwebe, Sebitwane and his invading army of Basuto, or 
Makololo (originally known as the Mantatees), arrived and drove them 
away, taking most of their stock. 


It would seem that Sebitwane then passed on to Damaraland where 
he was repulsed and his small son, Kgwenyane, who was usually carried 
on the back of some adult, was killed. The son in question was about ten 
years of age and was carried to shew his high rank. Before he attacked 
the Batawana, Sebitwane was settled at Tsienyane (Rakops) for some 


time. 
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The Batawana, after this, fled in the direction of the Chobe, and 
settled at a place called Tsoroga, which would seem to be in the Caprivi 
Strip. 


When the news of Sebitwane’s approach was received, Mocwakhu- 
mo, the younger brother of Moremi I, seceded from the Batawana with 
his followers and, collecting his cattle in the Ghanzi District, set out up 
the Okovango River before Sebitwane arrived. The cause of this spirit 
was, as in previous cases, jealousy, and Mocwakhumo accused his brother 
Moremi of treating his dogs better than he treated him. 


The descendants of Mocwakhumo now live in Angola, a considerable 
distance from the border, and it is said that, though they still speak Se- 
chwana, the language has changed, and the people have so mixed with the 
local inhabitants that their identity is practically lost. 


Moremi and his followers made their way towards the Chobe, where 
they came in contact with the Masubia. ‘They established their village 
in that country, and lived there until Sebitwane returned from Damara- 
land, and following on their tracks, found them and attacked them, 
making them all captives and dispossessing them of their cattle. ‘The 
Batawana were brought into subjection and lived under Sebitwane as 
their chief. When Sebitwane arrived, he found Sedumedi acting as 
chief, since Moremi had died of smallpox, and the heir to the chieftain- 
ship, Letsholathebe, was only a small boy. 


In some manner which is not clear, all trace of the boy Letsholathebe 
and his mother was lost—probably they fled when Sebitwane attacked 
them—and he was not again found for a considerable time. 


When the Batawana had lived with the Makololo for some time, 
Sebitwane planned to kill them one night, but they were warned by a 
woman, who came to them, and told them to go. Sedumedi refused to 
go, as did others, saying they would not leave their cattle behind ; but 
Mogalakwe and his followers left Sebitwane’s village with their women 
and children, saying that they were going out collecting locusts. In this 
way they escaped, and made their way back to Lake N’Gami. 


Sedumedi was murdered by Sebitwane, but some of the headmen, 
such as Kgabo and Meno, appear to have been unmolested, and continued 
to live with Sebitwane. 


This must have occurred about the year 1830, as it is estimated that 
Moremi I died about 1828. 


Mogalakwe and his followers made their way back to their old home 
and, on the way, they found a Mosubia whom it is related they proposed 
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to kill for some reason, but he begged for his life and volunteered to take 
them to a boy of whom he knew, who appeared to be one of their kinsmen 
and who wore a crocodile’s tooth on a string round his neck. Mogalakwe 
and his people went with the Mosubia, and they recovered the boy Le- 
tsholathebe who had been lost and who was living with the Masubia. 


Mogalakwe took him to the present site of Toten, and there installed 
him as their chief. 


The Batawana, or such of them as had returned to the Lake, now 
had nothing left, since they had left their cattle with Sebitwane in their 
flight. It would seem that the Makuba and Bakgalagadi, living in and 
round the Okovango Swamps, possessed cattle in considerable numbers, 
and they meekly gave them up to the Batawana. It is probable that dire 
consequences were threatened if they failed to do so, but there was no 
actual warfare. Up to this time the Makuba had been treated by the 
Batawana on equal terms, but this seems to mark the beginnings of their 
reduction to a state of servitude in which they remain to-day in a modified 


degree. 


Owing to the fact that the Batawana as a tribe were recuperating 
from the time of Letsholathebe’s return with Mogalakwe, very little of 
any importance appears to have occurred, and they probably devoted 
themselves to tending their cattle and hunting for the next thirty years. 


In 1849 Dr. Livingstone discovered Lake Ngami, and he found the 
Eatawana living at the present site of Toten, or at any rate within a few 
miles of that place. Dr. Livingstone (known even to-day as ‘‘ Nyaka ’’) 
does not appear to have left any great mark on the tribe, and his visits are 
really of no moment so far as the history of the Batawana is concerned. 


Other travellers, such as Andersson, paid visits to Lake Ngami about 
this time, but they mainly left their mark on the herds of elephants and 
other game. : 


About 1860 Sekeletu, the son of Sebitwane, who had in the mean- 
time died, returned to Lake Ngami and raided the Batawana, who fled 
and took refuge in the Kgwebe Hills. Sekeletu attacked them there, but 
was defeated and returned to the Chobe, taking with him a great quantity 
of stock, and it seems that the loot on this occasion consisted mostly of 
small stock, which gave Sekeletu and his army some anxiety in getting 
them across rivers. Near Maun there was to be seen until a few years 
ago the remains of a bridge which Sekeletu made out of dry trees. It 
was a very crude affair, and was known as a “ lekawa.” The way in 
which it was made seems to have been by simply throwing trees across a 
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narrow part of the river. A “‘ lekawa”’ is really a reed raft made by the 
local tribes and, for want of a better name, and because the Trek Boers had 
not arrived and helped the inhabitants to call it a ‘‘ brug,” it was called a 
“ lekawa.” The drift at that place is to-day known as Lekawen. 


The Batawana did not follow the invaders up, after beating them off, 
as they were afraid, and probably were glad to let them take some of their 
stock, provided they went away and left them in peace. 


Sekeletu’s attack on Kgwebe took place about 1860, when Letshola- 
thebe was a grown man. 


Before the year of the attack, a deputation was sent to Sebitwane 
asking him to allow the two Headmen, Kgabo and Meno, to join their 
own tribe at the Lake, and he consented, so that presumably the bulk of 
the Batawana returned before that time. 


On Sekeletu’s return from his attack on the Batawana, inter-tribal 
warfare broke out at his village on the Chobe, and those Batawana who 
remained in subjection received their chance of returning to their own 
people. ke 

While the Makololo held the Batawana in subjection, there was inter- 
marriage between the two races, and to-day there are members of the 
Batawana who bear the tribal marks of the Basuto, and some of them have 
a great deal of Basuto or Makololo blood in their véins. They are regard- 
ed with some sort of suspicion by the pure Batawana, and are sometimes 


called “ Balot.” 


In the year 1878 or 1879 the Trek Boers from the south passed 
through the country on their way to Angola (the Promised Land !), and 
they effectually cleared the country in their track of elephants. These 
are the people who now appear to have returned to the Kaokao Veld in 
the north-western portion of South-West Africa, having tired of Portu- 
guese rule, and apparently still looking for elephants. An instance is 
quoted by Bryden in his book “‘ With Gun and Camera in Southern 
Africa,” in which certain gentlemen bearing the name of Van Zyl drove a 
herd of 104 elephants into a morass somewhere north of Tsau, and shot 
every one of them. 


Letsholathebe was succeeded by Moremi II about 1870 or 1880, but 
it is not quite clear, as it is difficult to arrive at some parallel event which 
would be remembered by the older men of the tribe. At any rate at the 
time of the first Matebele attack in 1882, Moremi II was the chief ; also 
when Stromboom was trading at the Lake about 1877 Moremi II was the 
chief ; so that it would seem to have been about 1870. 
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In about 1882 the Matebele of Lobengula raided the Batawana, who 
had now become large cattle owners, and were a comparatively rich 
people. 


This first invading army of Matebele was under Sekgulumi and was 
said to have numbered about 8,000. They were first seen in the advance 
some 100 miles from Moremi’s village, and the fact was reported to Mo- 
remi. He called his advisers together, as there seemed to be some doubt 
as to who the strangers were, since the Batawana knew of no one who 
would be likely to attack them at that time, and the news probably 
travelled slowly. 


Lobengula had heard of the cattle wealth of the Batawana from a 
captive, and he therefore sent an invading army under Sekgulumi to loot 
cattle from them. 


The route taken would seem to have been straight across from Bula- 
wayo, via the Makalakari Salt Pan, and then up the Botletle River. 


Scouts were sent out in the direction of Makalamabedi by Moremi to 
ascertain exactly who these people were, as it was thought that they might 
be visiting Masubia, the Masubia then being resident on the Botletle 
River in the vicinity of Rakops. The scouts crept up to the sleeping 
people during the night, and there were so many of them, and their camp- 
ing ground was so extensive that it was at once certain that they were an 
invading camp. 


There still appears to have been some doubt, and so some of the 
older men went out on horseback and encountered three Matebele scouts, 
two of whom they killed. T'heir assegais were brought back to Toten, 
and were identified, by a man who knew them, as Matebele assegais. 


The Batawana then prepared themselves for the attack. Their 
stock was driven away in all directions, and the women and children were 
sent in the direction of the Swamps. ‘The Batawana were armed with 
guns, and many of them were mounted. ‘I hey awaited the approach of 
the Matabele, who came to the opposite side of the river and were so 
close that it was possible to speak to them, and ask them who they were. 
The fighting appears to have been of a scattered nature, and the various 
accounts given by old men of the tribe are difficult to combine so as to 


form one story. 
There was apparently a good deal of running hither and thither and 


many commanders. The eventual idea was to wait for the Matebele on 
the edge of the Lake where it is open. ‘The Lake then was a great sheet 
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of water, and-one of the survivors at that time, Rrapula, describes how, 
when the wind blew, the water made a roaring noise like the sea and 
could be heard in the village which was some distance away. He also 
tells how, when the Lake was rough, the waves breaking on the shore 
threw up fish in large numbers, which were collected by the women and 
children. This information is obtained from more than one source. 


-. During this fight with the Matebele, Moremi is credited with having 
aha: two Matebelt with one shot.’ The present Chief Mathiba would 
seem to have been about one. year old at the time, and it was not possible 
to find out where he was, though it is probable that he was taken away 
with the women and children. Information at my rete seems to 
point to the fact that Mathiba is in his 44th year.? 


The Batawana fled into the swamps east of Nokanen and were 
followed by the Matebele, who do not appear to have pursued them very 
far, as they were mainly after cattle. In such fighting as there was, the 
Batawana held their own. They lost heavily in stock, owing to the fact 
that every herd of stock went in a different direction, and the Matebele 
detached small scouting parties, which picked up the spoor of each lot 
and ‘tracked. it down, taking possession from its small number of defenders. 
Some of the cattle which were driven away in the same direction as the 


Batawana army were covered and thus saved. 


The Batawana profited by their experience When the Matebele again 
attacked them about 1884 or 1885—the former seems to be the more 
correct date. 


When the Matebele had gone, the Batawana went back to their town 
at Matshiaren and settled down once more. 


The second Matebele army under Lotshi arrived in Ngamiland in 
1884. ‘They were not observed until they were detected by their smell 
by a man who happened to'be at the place now called Matebele Drift, 
near Chanoga.: 


The Matebele appear to have been naked, and from the name (not 
fit for publication) by which the Ratawana knew them, it would seem that 
some of them, probably the younger men, were not clothed in even the 
conventional loin cloth or ‘ ‘tshega.”” Owing to their nakedness they were 
probably smelt at some distance. 


On this occasion the Batawana knew what to expect, and were pre- 
pared. 


1N.B. This paper was written in 1926 (Ed.) 
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All stock was sent away in the direction of Tsau,’and then up the 
Okovango into the swamps—every single herd took the same track, and, 
as it is described, one ox trod in the hoof marks of the one in front of it so 
that all stock constituted one huge herd which was located on a large 
island. Very few, cattle were left on the mainland. In order to achieve 
their object the Matebele had to follow the cattle, and thus they, encoun- 
tered the full strength of the Batawana army which was covering the 
retreat. 


The. Batawana waited for them in the swamps, and laid ambushes 
for them, shooting them in the water as they tried to cross. ‘They came 
on in such masses that it is said that those t-ehind pushed their comrades 
in front into the river, and many were drowned in this way. The Mate- 
bele suffered severe losses, and out of their reputed strength of 4,000 only 
about 1,500 survived to return to their homes. 


_Lotshi and his army, or what remained of it, returned to Lobenguia 
with nothing, and thereafter the Batawana suffered no further raids, 
though they would seem to have been anticipated since the Batawana now 
moved away from the Lake to Digogwanen, where they lived until the 
floods of 1888 drove them out. Then they went to Komakako, where 
floods again drove them out in 1891, and they gradually moved south until 
they finally lived at Tsau for quite a number of years. The site at the 
mouth of the Lake, known as Toten, apptars to be the most favoured spot, 
and to-day the Batawana wish to return there. 


- Moremi II died in 1891. leaving Mathiba, the present chief, a small 
boy of about nine years of age. During his minority, the regency was 
held for a short while by Dithapo and thereafter by Sekgoma Letshola- 
thebe, the brother of Moremi II and the uncle of the Chief Mathiba. 


’ In 1891 the Batawana had moved to Nakalacwe on the northern side 
of the Lake, but the drying up of the rivers forced them to move north to 
Tsau. 


About 1894 or 1895 Sekgoma set out on a raiding expedition to what 
is now called Angola. He and his followers raided the Mabunda and the 
Makwankwadi tribes on the Kwito River, taking all their cattle away 
from them and driving them back to N’gamiland. Captives were also 
brought back with them. 


The Batawana appear to have been in contact with Government 
officials in 1894, when a patrol of Bechuanaland Border Police found 
them at Nakalacwe or Tsau. It is probable that they met stray officials 
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before that time, but it seems that that was the first attempt at introducing 
administrative methods into the country. 


About 1900 disaffection began in regard to the chieftainship and 
there were many rumours, some of which credited Mathiba with threaten- 
ing the life of Sekgoma Letsholathebe, whom he regarded as an obstruc- 
tion in his way to the chieftainship. Mathiba’s position became so 
precarious that he fled to Kgama for refuge, and remained with him for 
many years. 


The circumstances which led to the dispute between Mathiba Mo- 
remi and Sekgoma Letsholathebe were spread over many years. 


The Chief Letsholathebe, who succeeded Moremi I, married Mma- 
Makaba (the mother of Moremi II) some years before he married as a 
second wife, Boleko (the mother of Sekgoma Letsholathebe). Mma- 
Makaba was a descendant of the Bangwaketse tribe and Boleko was a 
daughter of Sekgoma, the father of the late Chief Kgama of the Bama- 
ngwato. 


It would seem that Sekgoma only allowed Letsholathebe to marry 
Boleko on condition that a son by her would be the Chief of the Batawana, 
since Boleko was of higher birth than Mma-Makaba. Boleko gave birth 
to Sekgoma Letsholathebe who under the above-mentioned condition 
was the rightful heir to the chieftainship. Létsholathebe died while 
Sekgoma was a small child and Moremi II succeeded in the ordinary 
course of events as he was regarded as the elder son and was then a grown 
man. During the whole of Moremi II’s reign Sekgoma was still too 
young to be made Chief, and it is perhaps for that reason that everything 
went smoothly and there was no attempt on his part to claim his rights. 


He seems to have been regarded by most of the people as the rightful 
Chief at that time, but Moremi IT was allowed to carry on for him. When 
Moremi II died, Sekgoma was still too young to take on the responsibility 
of Chief, and Mathiba, the son of Moremi II, was also a small boy ; so 
Dithapo (Wetshootsile’s father) was made regent until such time as 
Sekgoma came of age, when he was given the chieftainship and declared 
““ Chief of the Batawana,” as had been stipulated on the marriage of his 
mother. Sekgoma was also Mathiba’s uncle and so, during the minority 
of the latter, would have been regent, and it may be that this was intended 
by some people. 


Moremi II was like his son the present Chief Mathiba. He was very 
kind to everyone and his rule was so slack that everyone was a law unto 
himself ; he also shewed the same partiality to beer which his son does 
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to-day.. He was on good terms with all the leading headmen and was on 
very good terms with the late Chief Kgama, shewing him the respect 
which he liked. When Sekgoma Letsholathebe became Chief, every- 
thing changed. His rule was very strict and he treated the leading head- 
men as he did the common people, culminating in the great dissatisfaction 
in the tribe. 


Sekgoma Letsholathebe went to the late Chief Kgama and asked 
him for his daughter to marry, and Kgama agreed ; but shortly after- 
wards he married a daughter of Seretse, called Bitsan, without informing 
Kgama that he no longer wished to marry his daughter. This caused 
friction between Sekgoma and Kgama. Sekgoma also had disputes with 
Kgama over the Makalamabedi border, and generally shewed him little 
respect ; and Kgama was only too ready to discredit him. 


When the leading headmen of the tribe perceived the position, they 
recognised a means of obtaining a powerful ally in their desire to get rid of 
the harsh rule of Sekgoma, and they went to Kgama at various times and 
began to talk to him privately. Kgama having been greatly angered and 
insulted by Sekgoma was willing to help them further their cause. 


In the meantime Sekgoma heard secretly that Mathiba, actuated by 
persons supporting him, was planning to kiil him, and the headmen of 
the tribe, hearing that Sekgoma was also planning to kill Mathiba, ad- 
vised Mathiba to go to Kgama for refuge until the matter had been 
settled. This he did and remained for some years away from Ngami- 
land. 


With Kgama as an ally, the leading headmen placed the matter 
before the Government and eventually, in order to prevent possible 
bloodshed, Sekgoma was removed from the Reserve and detained at 
Gaberones for some time. 


Mathiba had the support of most of the headmen of any conse- 
quence, and when the Resident Commissioner, Mr. Williams (now Sir 
Ralph Williams), came to adjudicate in the matter, he found the tribe 
practically unanimous in their desire for Mathiba as their chief, and the 
only supporters of Sekgoma were people of little consequence in the 
tribe. Sekgoma’s mother was a foreigner and, in consequence, he had 
no one in the tribe to assist him, on his maternal side. From this arises 
the Sechwana saying ‘“‘ Motho mogolo kwa gagabomogolo ”’ (‘The man whe 
is well-born on his maternal side is well born). gama would probably 
have supported Sekgoma, had the latter not gone out of his way to annoy 
him, particularly in regard to his breach of faith in not marrying Kgama’s 
daughter. 
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Mathiba was the son of a Mokunun woman of the Batawana tribe 
and was related to most of the leading headmen ; in consequence, they 
supported him. Thaben, who had acted as regent for a short time, was 
an influential man and gave Mathiba his support, which carried with it 
that of many other headmen. 


Sekgoma was taken into custody in 1905 and his followers disarmed. 
When things had quietened down, Sekgoma was allowed to live on Crown 
lands on the Chobe River, and he was joined there by his followers. 


Previous to this friction, continued owing to the proximity of the 
two sections of the tribe to one another, Sekgoma with his adviser, Mr. 
Charles Riley, placed his case before the Secretary of State ; but nothing 
was gained by it. 


Sekgoma died in 1913, and his son David carried on in his stead. 
For several years the Ba-Sekgoma, as they were now called, continued to 
make themselves heard, but to-day (1926) there remains a mere handful of 
them at Kachikau, who were kept there more by a feeling of loyalty to- 
wards Sekgoma’s sister Motshabi, than by a genuine desire to remain 
irreconcilables. 


The Chief Mathiba has carried on the chieftainship for a number of 
years, and there appears to be contentment amongst his people, mainly 
because they find him a kind Chief, and a weak euler. His son Moremi, 
who is the heir, is a boy of about ten years of age. 


In recent years the history of the Batawana has not been marked by 
any very important events, and there has been little dissension of any con- 
sequence. ‘The people have become rich in cattle and they desire peace. 


Apart from the fluctuation of trade conditions, the European War 
affected the Batawana very little ; it was a thing very distant and nebulous. 
In 1914 the Chief called up certain men, before the surrender of the 
Germans in South West Africa, and they accompanied Captain Stigand 
on a patrol to the northern border. The Batawana sent no men to 
Europe with the Labour Contingent. 


Apart from Dr. Livingstone in 1849 and the late Rev. A. J. Wookey, 
who came to the Kgwebe Hills in the eighties, there has been very little 
missionary effort made amongst the tribes of the Batawana Reserve. The 
Rev. Cullen Reed appears to be the only European Missionary who has 
visited Ngamiland in recent years, and unfortunately he died at Kavimba 
in 1918. Missionary work is at present carried on by a Native deacon 
named Andrew Kgasa who has a great task in which he is deserving of 
more assrstance. 
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It is very noticeable that the Batawana to-day are a sickly people. 
Unlike the average Native they have very small families, and it is no un- 
common thing to find childless marriages ; it could be said that the 
average is about one child to each family. The present Chief has only 
two children. His antecedents such as Tawana and Moremi I were 
credited with scores, and the question of an heir was not one which caused 
any anxiety. ‘These facts would appear to point to generations of disease 
which will eventually complete its work unless inter-marriage with other 
tribes takes place. 


The capital is now situated at Maun on the Thamalakane River. 


MAKUBA TRIBE 


The Makuba are the most numerous of the various tribes inhabiting 
Ngamiland, but they are not the original inhabitants, having come from 
the Chobe or Diei River, where they were formerly known as Bayei. 


The Chief of the Bayei on the Chobe River was Xega, but it was his 
son, Sankoze, who seceded from the main tribe and came with followers 
to Lake N’gami. They appear to have suffered owing to the depreda- 
tions of other tribes, and probably the final cause of their departure was 
tribal dissension. The section of people under Sankoze who left the 
main tribe were referred to by their own people as “‘ Makuba,”’ meaning 
useless people, and the name remains to-day. No Native in Ngamiland 
is proud of being called a ‘‘ Mokuba.” 


The Batawana found Sankoze and his followers at the Lake and it 
might 'be said that they arrived there about 1870. Tawana, who first 
lived at Kgwebe, does not appear to have worried about the Makuba, and 
treated them as equals ; but Letsholathebe when he returned from the 
Chobe River after his sojourn in captivity amongst the followers of Sebi- 
twane commenced bringing the Makuba into subjection. ‘They seem to 
have submitted willingly and even surrendered their cattle without 
protest, saying : ‘‘ Take them ; when we want anything we will come and 
ask you for it.’ After they had been raided by Sebitwane, the Batawana 
had few cattle left, and they enriched themselves at the expense of the 
Makuba and Bakgalagadi, and thus laid the foundation of their present 
cattle wealth. 


The Makuba remain servants of the Batawana, but are not in a state 
which can be regarded as slavery. The more useful members of the 
Makuba have begun to collect cattle. 


Sankoze appears to have died about 1805. 
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The Batawana found the Makuba using dug-out canoes which at 
first, for want of a better name, they called ‘‘ Segoyana”’ which is the 
name given to the wooden bowls which they use for food. Eventually 
they called the dug-out canoe a “‘ mokoro” after the drinking troughs 
made by hollowing trees. The name is the universal one to-day. The 
Makuba are essentially river people and live on fish and water roots. The 
head of the Makuba to-day is Mokgwathi who is a direct descendant of 
Xega and Sankoze, being a grandson of the latter. Sankoze was succeed- 
ed by Mosadi, and Mosadi is the father of Mokgwathi. 


In the early years of the 19th century the flooded areas extended even 
to the Gubatsa and Goha Hills and Makuba lived there as they do in the 
present swamps. The Makuba have to-day lost their identity and are 
simply a scattered people who have no chief but regard Mathiba, the 
Chief of the Batawana, as their ruler. 


BANAYWA 


N 


The Banaywa lived near the present site of Bulawayo under the 
Matebele, who regarded them as serfs. ‘They had three chiefs or head- 
men, i.e. Xepapishe, Popone and Ndau. The Matebele ill-treated the 
Banaywa by killing them for no reason and oppressing them generally, 
and after the three chiefs mentioned had died, They decided to flee to 
another country and leave the Matebele sphere of influence. Their 
chiefs, when they fled, were Mayane, son of Xepapishe, Papatsa, 
son of Popone, and Sankgawa and Boroga, both sons of Ndau, the former 
being the elder. ‘They went to the Mababe Flats and settled there. 


Sebitwane attacked them and killed Mayane, Papatsa and Boroga, 
leaving Sankgawa with a section of the people who went to Letsholathebe 
at Kgwebe Hills. The followers of Papatsa and Boroga went to the 
Botletle River where some of them can still be found. 


Letsholathebe brought Sankgawa and his people to Xanakona, about 
six miles from the present site of Maun, and gave them that area as their 
habitation. ‘lhe Banaywa are living at Xanakona to-day under their 
Headman Shashe, who is a grandson of Sankgawa. Some of the Bana- 
ywa remained on the Mababe Flats, but, with the drying up of the water, 
they now live at Mogwagwashu in the Kusa Fly Belt. 


It would seem from the scanty information available that the Bana- 
ywa and the Makalaka are closely related, and probably came from the 
same source. 
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OTHER TRIBES 


The Bakgalagadi and the Bushmen appear to have been the first 
inhabitants of Ngamiland. The Bushmen would probably have been in 
occupation many centuries before the Bakgalagadi, who are apparently 
cast-out Bechwana, who came here before the Bechwana tribes began to 
take shape at Molepolole. Bakgalagadi live in the Okovango Swamps 
and, in former years, lived at the Gubatsa and Goha Hills. ‘The Bakgala- 
gadi, whom I have met on the Okovango, still speak the dialect of the 
Bakgalagadi found in the Kalahari proper round Lehututu, though Se- 
chwana seems to be superseding it. 


The Masubia belong to the Chobe River, but, about fifty years ago, 
they removed to the Botletle River, in order to become subjects of 
Chief Kgama. They lived at Rakops under their Chief Dishwane, but 
soon found that they could not obtain the natural foods they were used to, 
owing to lack of water and flooded areas. 


They renfoved from Rakops to the Mababe Flats where they lived till 
1902, when the Mababe began to dry up ; and then returned to the Chobe, 
with the exception of small sections of the tribe which went to Tlhale 
near Gomare. Another small section remained on the Mababe where 
they are to-day. The‘old site of Dishwane’s village is still to be seen on 
the Mababe, and is marked by castor-oil plants which appear to spring up 
wherever there has been Native habitation. 


There are considerable numbers of Damaras in Ngamiland who 
own large herds of cattle. They came into the country as refugees from 
South-West Africa during their wars with the Germans about twenty 
years ago. They have their own headmen, but Mathiba is regarded as 
their Chief, since they live in his country. They have latterly become 
somewhat independent, and a section of them under Nicodemus removed 
from the Batawana Reserve and now live on the Botletle River. 


Other peoples of different tribes inhabiting Ngamiland are so few 
that they do not merit investigation, since they belong to neighbouring 
territories. 


MAMPUKUSAU TRIBE 


The Mampukushu are a small Bantu tribe living mostly on islands 
in the Okovango River, where it crosses the Caprivi Strip, and in the Ka- 
bamokane District of Ngamiland. There are also small villages on the 
Kwando and Ruana Rivers in Portuguese Angola and on the Mashi or 
Linyanti Piver. Further villages are found in the sand belt between the 
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Linyanti and Okovango Rivers. It appears to be customary for them to 
have their villages on the mainland, with a convenient island close at hand 
to which they can retire with their cattle in case of attack. 


The tribe numbers not more than 5,000 in all, under various head- 
men, the chief of whom, so far as this Territory is concerned, is Disho, 
who resides at Andara in the Caprivi Strip. 


In a year of great famine, about 120 years ago, after the Mampuku- 
shu had eaten all their cattle, hunting parties went south from a large 
Lake in the north-east of Angola, where the tribe then lived. One party 
under Mashambo, the headman at that time, followed elephants until 
they reached the Okovango River where they found a fine country with 
plenty of water, game and wild fruits. Others of the tribe went down 
the Kwando River following eland, and finally settled on the Linyanti 
River. 


Mashambo, the headman, decided to remain on the Qkovango and 
drove out the people occupying the islands, who appear to have been 
Riyer Bushmen. He then sent back for the women and children and 
established his village on Sebanana Island. 


The headmen, who have ruled the Mampukushu from time to time, 
are Mashambo, Mbungo, Dibebe, Andala and Dimpo, Dibebe, and 
Disho, who is the present ruler at Andara. 


There has been much dissension in the tribe owing to the strange 
law of succession which seems to have been handed down, the rule being 
that the eldest son of the chief’s eldest sister succeeds to the chieftain- 
ship i.e. the chief's nephew, and nct his son. The sons of the chief 
become ordinary members of the tribe with no status. This has led to a 
great many splits in the tribe from time to time, and consequent migra- 
tions to the Kakamokone District, and to islands in the Okovango River. 


A number of villages were on islands north of Sebanana but, owing 
to the fact that the Portuguese claimed all islands opposite their territory 
these people have moved on to the south bank of the river, and are in 
British territory. 


It is said that, from time immemorial and until 1912, Arab slave 
traders used to come to the headman and purchase slaves with guns, 
powder, lead, print, beads, etc., and that the headmen often sold whole 
villages to them. ‘This was a direct cause of the decline in their numbers. 
Other causes of the decline in numbers were wars, and the cruelty and 
superstitions of the headman. If an important personage died, some- 
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times the people of an entire village would be killed, in order that they 
might accompany him on his journey.. Any small theft was also punished 
by death, the offender being tied hand and foot and thrown into the river 
above what was called Lion Rapids at Tahoe Island. If the Rapids did 
not kill the victim and the crocodiles did not get him, he was considered 
innocent. 


Witch-doctors were also called in to smell out those responsible for 
the indisposition of the headman or any person of importance at any 
time, and they were thrown into the river. 


Polygamy and early marriage of the females of the tribe have helped 
to reduce the numbers and stature of the people. It is said that the first- 
born in ninety cases out of a hundred dies at birth or for want of nourish- 
ment in infancy, the mother beiny unable to rear the child. The women 
of the tribe are married immediately they reach puberty, and, from in- 
formation available, it seems that there is no delay in the matter, with the 
result that mere children become mothers and are unable to bring up the 
first child. The marriage of closely reJated persons is not considered 
inadvisable and results in defective or no offspring at all. It is said that 
the Mampukushu were much bigger people when they first came to the 
Okovanyo than they are to-day. The men average from 5 feet to 5 feet 
5 inches in height, and the women from 4 feet 9 inches to 5 feet. The 
people are mostly very dark-skinne1 with the exception of a percentage 
of 20, who are lighter in colour. 


At the age of ten or twelve years the two front teeth of the upper jaw 
are chipped with a small axe in the form of an inverted V, this being the 
tribal mark. The Damaras also do this, and the two languages bear some 
similarity which, together with similar customs, suggests a definite con- 
nexion between the two peoples. 


The females of the tribe twist string of a kind of Native flax or hemp 
into their hair, which is the ordinary Negro hair ; these strings are allowed 
to hang to the waist giving an impression of long hair. 


The huts of the Mampukushu are built with reed mats, and the 
average hut measures about 12 feet by 8 feet and 5 feet to 6 feet in height. 
Each village is enclosed by a fence built of reed mats, giving the impres- 
sion of a stockade, though the mats would not keep out anything very 
violent. 

The Mampukushu appear to be very poor hunters and have not the 


number of skins and skin mats seen amongst other Native tribes. They 
also have very few clay pots and very few mortars (Aika) for grinding corn, 
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They still forge their own knives from iron, but do not appear to make 
spears, which are seldom seen amongst them. They do a little fishing 
with rod and line, but when there is wild fruit to be had, they remove into 
the bush where they live until the fruit is exhausted. Their crops are 
Kafir-corn and ground-nuts ; occasionally a small patch of mealies may be 
seen. 


The Mampukushu are on the whole a very poor tribe, and can rightly 
be described as treacherous and quite unreliable. Human life is of little 
consequence with them, but with gradual civilisation they will learn to 
appreciate the fact that life cannot lightly be taken. 


[The above information has been obtained by Sergeant Lamb from 
the Reverend Father Wust of the Andara Mission.] 
Maun—-17.4.26. 


SEROLOGICAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
VARIOUS GROUPS OF THE BANTU OF 
SOUTHERN AFRICA 


By RONALD ELSDON-DEW 
Assistant Pathologist, 


South African Institute for Medical Research 


In a previous paper (i) the author has stressed the ambiguity of the 
origin of the Bantu from a serological point of view. It was therefore 
decided to proceed further with the investigations in order to see whether 
there is any difference between various groups of the Southern Bantu. 
As in the previous paper, the Bantu examined were undergoing their pre- 
liminary medical examination for mine service, and came from various 
parts of South Africa, Bechuanaland, and Portuguese East Africa. The 
tribe to which each belonged was taken from the mine records, with fur- 


TABLE I 
BANTU BLOOD GROUPS. 


B AB 


Num- Per || Num-: Per 
ber Cent || ber Cent 


Tribe Exam- || Num- 
ined ber 


Shangaan 424 228 76 4 
Inyambane 76 45 16 2 
THONGA 273 92 | 18.4 6 2) 
Tswana 70 35 4 

Sotho (Northern) 56 18 2 

Sotho (Southern) 165 43 II 
SOTHO 291 96 | 17.7 17 BUI 
Xhosa 173 go 16 
Mpondo 6 5 2 

Baca 8 6 

Zulu 30 8 5 

Swazi 5 4 

NGUNI 222 109 | 21.8 23*| 4.6 
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ther differentiation by cross questioning each individual. The technique 
adopted was the same as that used in the previous paper. The results 
are shown in tabular form in Table I. 


The Shangaan and Inyambane are classified together as Thonga, 
which includes the Ronga group, the Djonga group, the Nwalungu group, 
the Hlanganu group, the Bila group, and the Hlengwe group. The Chopi 
and the Tonga (with no ‘“‘h’”’) are not included in this group, although 
they do come from the same area, as it has been pointed out by Junod (ii) 
that these races probably belonged to an earlier wave. The Ndau and 
Nyai, living north of the Northern Sabi River, were also not included. 


The Tswana, Northern Sotho and Southern Sotho are classified 
together as they are of common origin, for the Southern Sotho were 
moulded by Moshesh out of the remnants of the Kwena, and the Northern 
Sotho, or Pedi, are recognised as belonging to the Tswana group. 


The Nguni group includes the Swazi, the Zulu, the Baca, the Mpo- 
ndo, the Mpondomisi, and the Xhosa. The Ndebele examined have not 
been included in this group as they all came from the Pietersburg district 
and the possibility of intermarriage with the Thonga and the Sotho 
would invalidate any conclusion. For the same reason the Hlubi living 
in the Matatiele and Herschel districte have not been included. 


Table II shows the distribution of the groups, the biochemical index 
(iii), and the frequencies of the three primitive races (iv), for the various 
African peoples which have so far been investigated. 
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As in the previous paper, Rubashkin’s (xii) diagram is reproduced 
on page 366, showing that the Sotho and the Thonga groups are more 
primitive than the Nguni group. ‘Ihe diagram shows that the mixture of 
Bushman blood in the former people must reach a fairly large proportion, 
whereas, in the case of the Nguni group it would appear that Hamitic 
influence must have been considerable. Where the Nguni obtained this 
Hamitic blood still remains to be elucidated. It has been suggested (xiv) 
that this might be due to an admixture with Hottentot blood, but as there 
are no figures yet available for the Hottentots, this point must remain sub 
judice. Certain authors (xv) have classified the Thonga together with 
the Nguni, basing their arguments on cultural and linguistic grounds, but 
the serological evidence above outlined would seerh to contradict this. 
However, Junod (ii) has pointed out that, though the Nguni under Manu- 
kosi enslaved the Thonga, very little intermarriage took place, and also 
that there is a complete absence of the three characteristic Zulu clicks in 
the Thonga language. It would appear that the Thonga are more closely 
related to the Sotho group than to the Nguni group. 


I have to make acknowledgements to Dr. A. J. Orenstein and to Dr. 
A. O. Dreosti who afforded me further facilities in the collection of 
specimens, and to the Staff of the City Deep Native Hospital whose 
assistance as interpreters has been most useful. I have also to thank my 
wife, whose assistance with the clerical and mathematical work has been 
invaluable. 


Summary 


Continuing the study of the distribution of the three primitive sero- 
logical races in the Bantu, the author has pointed out the difference be- 
tween the Nguni (or Zulu-Mpondo-Xhosa group) and the Sotho (or 
Sotho-Tswana group). The serological similarity between the Thonga 
and the Sotho groups is also stressed. The probability of further valu- 
able information regarding the possible Hamitic influence in the Nguni 
being found among the Hottentots is suggested. 
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THE TERMINATING VOWEL OF THE BANTU 
VERBAL STEM 


By B. I. C. VAN EEDEN 


Even the earliest Bantu students and linguists experienced practical- 
ly insoluble difficulties with regard to the terminating vowel of the Pantu 
verbal stem. Authorities like Bleek, Meinhof and especially Heepe have 
tackled and expounded this problem in an admirable and efficient manner. 
Nevertheless, it is to-day still a matter of uncertainty and speculation, and 
therefore the object of this treatise is to afford more certainty and throw 
more light on the problem by indicating :—That the terminating vowel of 
the Bantu verbal stem was originally not -a and that in polysyllabic stems tt 
was determined by assimilation to the stem-vowel, in other words, that -a is 
a later addition which replaced the assimilated vowel. 


This will be attempted and substantiated by means of a cursory 
survey of the already existing opinions in this connection, and with the 
aid of new information which has been obtained by the writer in recent 
research. 


In 1862 the matter engaged the attention of the renowned father of 
Bantu linguistics, Bleek, who, in 4 Comparative Grammar of South African 
Languages, came to conclusions which to this day are considered of 
standard value. Amongst others, he realised that -a was not the original 
terminating vowel of the verbal stem in Bantu, as it appears to be to-day 
and as some Bantu students consider it to be. 


His contention, as illustrated on p. 50,§ 209 of the above-mentioned 
work, is that -a is not the original terminal vowel of the verbal stem, but 
that, as a “‘ consonantal ending is not compatible with the original struc- 
ture of the Bantu languages,”’ an unknown vowel “‘ must be supposed to 
have been suppressed before the -a, which is the grammatical ending of 
the positive infect in the infinitive, indicative,” etc. Accurcingly he 
illustrates that the stem of Zulu wku-tand-a ‘‘ to love’’ cannot be tand, 
but must be tanda, which is a contracted form of tandw [where x 
represents the obliterated vowel]. 


As regards the assimilated forms Bleek writes in a footnote on p. 63 
that ‘“‘ Hahn (Grundztige einer Grammatik des Herero) is wrong in con- 
sidering the assimilated as the radical forms of such verbs. Even if sutu 
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and tono were not derived from suta and tona, the end vowel can only have 
been produced from suty and tony .” 


Bleek contends that an unknown vowel had been suppressed by -a 
and that in the quoted languages of his ‘‘ Bunda Genus ”’ the assimilation 
of the final vowel is secondary to the -a termination. According to the 
above concession, viz. that ‘“‘ even if sutu and tono - - - etc.,” however, his 
contention is not opposed to that maintained in this treatise, for we are 
accordingly entitled to assume the possibility of the assimilated forms 
sutu and tono having preceded suta and tona. It must also be admitted 
that an unknown vowel might: have preceded the assimilated one,—as 
assimilation in itself presupposes a former different condition. To me, 
however, such an assumption is unnecessary and problematic. 


It is, indeed, regrettable that Bleek’s exposition of this important 
problem is partly unintelligible and confusing. On the other hand it 
must be borne in mind that the data at his disposal were scanty and that 
his conclusions were consequently somewhat premature. 


In connection with the assimilated forms Bleek writes on pages 62 
and 63 : “ Thus in 0-Tyi-herero suta (pay), tona (beat), pita (go out), teka 
(dip) and taka (turn) are respectively commuted into sutu, tono, piti, teke 
and taka*, and in the Angola language tunda (gq out), zola (love), dshiba 
(kill), enda (walk), banga (make) become tundu, zolo, dshibi, ende and 


bange.”” 


Apparently Bleek’s strongest proof with regard to his theory that the 
assimilation ‘ originated in a depression or shortening of the pronuncia- 
tion of the end vowel”? is the fact that in Angola banga became bange. 
This is obviously meagre justification for such a far-reaching contention. 
Moreover, he evidently did not ascribe due weight to the fact that in 
Duala and other languages of the north-west -a is often regularly commut- 
ed into -e. Besides, with Heepe one is inclined to wonder why assimila- 
tion, as interpreted by Bleek, as resulting from a suppression of the final 
vowel, should have occurred only in these special tenses. ‘‘ This assimi- 
lation has in the Angola language as yet only been recognised in one 
tense ; but in o-Tyi-herero in several positive infect tenses of the indica- 
tive active, and in one negative imperative active form.” 


I must refer again to Hahn who has been previously mentioned. It 
is important to note that he was, as has been stated, the first person to 
maintain that the assimilated “‘ are the radical forms of such verbs,”— 
which is in complete accordance with the view I am defending. 
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The next person who fully realised the importance of this question is 
Meinhof, the greatest authority on Bantu languages. He, like Bleek, 
advocated the opinion that -a could not have been the original terminating 
vowel of the Bantu verbal stem, and that this vowel could no longer be 
ascertained. His explanation further, however, hints that the assimilated 
forms (or forms with “ vowel harmony,” as he chooses to style them) 
were precursory to those with final -a; cf. his “ Grundziige,” p. 62: 
----- dass -a nicht der urspriingliche schlussvokal der Verba gewesen 
sein kann. Dieses -a ist vielmehr als Endung des Infinitivs bezw. Parti- 
zipium anzuzehen. Wenn wir also einen Bantuverbalstamm im Wurzeln 
zerlegen wollen, Z.B. tu-ma ,,senden,” so diirften wir nicht tu und ma 
als solche Wurzeln ansehen, sondern tu- und m-, und miissten bei m- fiir 
méglich halten, dass dahinter irgend ein anderer vokal als gerade -a 
gestanden hat.” 


Further : ‘‘ Aus diesen hypotetischen Stammen, deren Schlussvokal 
uns bis heute unbekannt ist, entwickeln sich die Formen des Indikat- 
ivmodus unter Anwendung der Vokalharmonie.” 


Meinhof also mentions the important fact that the monosyllabic 
verbs li ‘‘ be” and #i “‘ say ” have in many languages not acquired a final 
-a. Also va “ be” has in Nyamwezi vi as a variant, which suggests that 
-a is a later addition. 


He then enumerates interesting examples of assimilation in Herero, 
Ndonga, Kuanjama, Mbundu, Benga and Duala, and also ascertains that 
** die Verba in a in der Regel e und nicht a als Endung haben.” 


So far Meinhof’s elucidation of the matter is very plausible and 
acceptable. 


In “‘ Grundiss,’? p. 45, Meinhof repeats that -a must be a later 
development : “‘ Welcher Vokal durch das -a verdrangt ist, ist meist nicht 
mehr zu ermitteln. Doch vergl. Her. tja ,,sagen,’’ das auf B. ¢¢ zuriick- 
geht, ostafrikanisch 3. manya ,,wissen,” das auf mani fihrt, Her. nama 
,saugen,” dessen Prasensstamm siamu lautet.” 


Now, however, Meinhof prdengoes a radical change of opinion, 
which is illustrated on p. 56: “ Die Endung mit Vokalassimilation, die 
ich frither fiir ein anderes Tempus hielt (cf. his ‘ Indicativmodus’ on p. 
62 of ‘ Grundziige ’) ist hiermit (‘ Imperfektum im Sinne der semitischen 
Grammatik ’) identisch.” 


“Ich habe diese (-7) Verbalendung friher als modus negativus 
aufgefasst. Spater habe ich erkannt, dass es ein altes Futurum (Imper- 


11 
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fektum im Sinne der semitischen Grammatik) ist. Est ist auch in affir- 
mativen Formen erhalten.” 


Why Meinhof considers his former -1 (negative) mood, which he 
now terms “altes Futurum,” and the assimilated (indicative mood) 
forms as identical, chiefly since the -i mood is also found in affirmative 
forms, is to my mind not clearly explained. 


On p. 138 Meinhof asserts that all the forms occurring with an 
assimilated vowel, represent the action as incomplete, e.g. in the “ futu- 
ristic ’ present, the future, the aorist—which is of special interest in 
narrations—, and the negative, continuative present,—which he con- 
siders very important. Meinhof evidently draws his strongest argument 
in favour of his -z- futuristic-imperfect idea from what Herero offers to 
him in this connection. 


On p. 167 he writes : ‘‘ Wenn man annehmen diirfte, dass diese 
Vokalassimilation eine 4hnliche Entstehung hat wie im Herero, wiirde 
die Endung urspriinglich -7 sein, und die Funktion dieses -2 verschieden 
von der des -a in 2. Indessen bietet das Duala keinerlei Handhabe fiir 
ein solche Annahme, und die assimilierenden Formen haben hier nicht 
verschiedene Funktion, sondern es handelt sich um verschiedene Stamme. 
Die Funktion-dieses -e und -o ist der des -a in ® zur zeit villig gleich.” 


Meinhof rightly broaches the possibility of the assimilation having 
originally been brought about by -7 very cautiously, for it is undoubtedly 
a very problematic suggestion, as will moreover be borne out by further 
information and irrefutable contradictions. 


Moreover Heepe, whose views on this matter will still be discussed, 
in his article ‘‘ Alte Verbalformen mit vollstaéndiger Vokalassimilation im 
Suaheli,’’! in connection with old Suaheli, contends that it must first be 
explained phonetically how, for instance, the forms -*pati and -*oni 
could by means of assimilation become -*pata and *ono. Cn this Mein- 
hof remarks in a footnote that also in Bankon, a language of the Came- 
roons, this assimilation had been observed by Spellenberg. Here, how- 
ever, Meinhof agrees that the stem-vowel is regularly ‘‘ narrowed.” The 
function of these forms, he must reluctantly admit, is pluperfect,—con- 
sequently differing from Herero in this respect. As there are also forms 
like negi from nag ‘‘ be surprised,”’ Meinhof holds, it is sufficient proof 
that the stem-vowel had been changed by -i. In some cases -i had al- 
together disappeared, as in men from man “‘ glitter.”” He assumes that 


1 Zeitschrift fiir Kolonialsprachen, vol. ix, p. 118. 
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this -i suffix is in any case etymologically related to the perfect -i of 
Duala, although—he must admit—different from the -i of the negative, 
present of Suaheli. ‘‘ Immerhin ist Vorstehendes ein Beispiel dafiir, 
dass assimilierte Formen aus Formen mit -i- Suffix entstehen kénnen,”— 
is the conclusion of his footnote. 


Meinhof’s whole -:- futuristic-imperfect theory at this stage re- 
tains only one ground, namely that, according to the examples in Bankon, 
assimilated forms could have originated from forms with -7 as suffix. 


Before considering the opinion of Heepe, it is necessary first to draw 
attention to the fact that these forms with complete assimilation had also been 
discovered in Louyi (Luvi) by Jacottet (Etudes sur les Langues du Haut- 
Zambéze, part 1, p. 85)}—a fact which received no consideration from 
Meinhof. In Luyi these forms represent the perfect and negative, pre- 
sent tenses : “‘ Je l’ai constatée au passé affirmatif et au présent négatif.” © 


Heepe has in my opinion afforded the most plausible interpretation 
of this phenomenon. He opposes Meinhof in the article on Old Suaheli 
already mentioned and in ‘“‘ Komoren Sprachen,” 1914,? which treats of 
the Comoro dialects Ngazidja and Nzwani. ‘He contends that the assi- 
milated forms, which are without terminations like -a and -tle, which 
ascribe a definite function to the verb, must be regarded as the stem of the 
verb ; consequently they represent only the root idea of the verb. In 
Ngazidja and Nzwani Heepe found forms like : 


waono, they have seen ; 
wafungu, they have fastened ; 
walala, they have slept ; 
waende, they have gone ; 
waviri, they have passed. 


On p. 46 he states : “‘ Und damit gewinnt eine Auffassung an Wahrschein- 
lichkeit, die in diesen Formen mit Vokalassimilation die Stamme der 
verba erblickt.” 


Also in certain dialects of Old Suaheli Heepe discovered assimilated 
forms, which as in Ngazidja and Nzwani, represent not only the perfect, 
but also the negative, present tense. The northern dialects cf Suaheli, 
and especially the Pangani dialect, have retained these old, assimilated 
forms—in other dialects they have already been replaced by other forms 
(vide p. 120 et seq.). 


®Heepe: Die Komorendialekte Ngazidja, und Mwali, 1914. 
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Examples—tuende, we have gone ; 
stono, I have seen ; 
stpanda, 1 have planted ; 
stlimi, T have hoed ; 
stkutu, I have struck. 


Of special interest are the monosyllabic forms which Heepe enumerates. 
He writes : ‘‘ Die entsprechenden Formen bei den einsilbigen Stammen 
zeigen anstelle des -a einen anderen Vokal, den ich nach meinen einlei- 
tenden Ausfiihrungen ebenfalls als urspriinglich stammhaft ansehen 
méchte. Die Formen -pu und -chu von -pwa ebben und chwa untergehen 
sprechen dafiir, da sie ja auch im heutigen Suaheli den u- Vokal in der 
unsilbischen Form w noch erhalten haben (vgl. Urbantu -*pua und *kua 
nach Meinhof).”’ 


Compare further: fu “ die” (Urbantu kia), otherwise fa ; 
jt “ come,” otherwise ja ; 
li ‘‘ eat,’ otherwise la ; 
chi “ dawn,”’ otherwise cha ; 
. pi “ give,” otherwise pa: 
It is quite obvious that the above representation of the matter in- 
dicates clearly that -a is a recent development; and that it also contradicts 
Meinhof’s latest opinion, is even more apparent. 


It must be readily conceded that Meinhof had scanty information at 
his disposal in the beginning ; but how he can still adhere to his conten- 
tion after Heepe’s elucidation, is not clear, the more especially since this 
phenomenon can no longer be regarded as being restricted to the western 
and north-western languages, but must be considered a general charac- 
teristic fact. As has been mentioned, it had also been observed in Luyi, 
a Rhodesian language of the Upper Zambezi, and subsequently as far east 
as the Comoro Islands, also in Suaheli; and finally it was discovered by 
the writer in Soli (Tyisoli), a North Rhodesian language spoken in the 
eastern neighbourhood of Lusaka, i.e. almost in the heart of the Bantu 
area. 


In Soli the forms are practically identical with those of Old Suaheli, 
only in Soli the later development of -a is illustrated even more perfectly 
by the monosyllabic forms. (This was dealt with by me in my un- 
published treatise (written in Afrikaans): Die Klank—en Vormleer van 
Tjisoli, which was accepted as a thesis for the D. Phil. degree by the 
University of Stellenbosch). 


3Heepe: Alte Verbalformen mit vollstandiger Assimilation im Suaheli, Zeitschrift 
fiir Kolonialsprachen, Vol. ix, p. 121. 
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Tjisoli is a language which possesses definite archaic characteristics 
and has been little influenced by other languages. It bears a close rela- 
tion to Lenje and in a slightly lesser degree to Lamba. Intermixture be- 
tween the Vasoli and the neighbouring Yalenje (popularly Balenje) has 
been going on on a comparatively large scale. 


The following examples with respect to the verb will, amongst 
others, illustrate the significance of this language to Bantu linguistics :— 


valayono, they have seen (kuyono, to see) ; 
tulaleme, we are tired (kulema, to be tired) ; 
mulalimt, you (pl.) have hoed (kulima, to hoe) ; 
ndatjana, I have found (kutjana, to find) ; 
ulalumu, you (sing.) have bitten (Rkuluma, to bite). 


N.B.—The verbal particle -la- does not denote time, as is also illus- 
trated by Lenje, Lamba, Ila and other neighbouring languages ; it ex- 
presses what is customary or habitual. 


It is therefore clear that in Soli these assimilated forms represent not 
only the perfect tense, but at times also a condition or a state (cf. tulaleme, 
we are tired)—, a development which is, of course, quite conceivable. In 
Soli and Suaheli this assimilation is also utilised in derivative forms, e.g. 
Soli, valayonefe, they have shown (causitive of vona, see). 


With regard to the negative, perfect : 


kavalavono, they have not seen ; 
katulaleme, we are not tired ; 
kamulalimi, you (pl.) have not hoed, etc. 


In the negative, continuative present these forms are also used : 


katulavononga, we do not see ; 
kamulalemenga, you (pl.) are not tired ; 
kavalalumunga, they do not bite, etc. 


N.B.— -vga is a continuative particle. 


In connection with the mono-syllabic verbs : 
valafu, they have died, they are dead (kufwa, to die) ; 
tulali, we have eaten (kulya, to eat). 

Thus, in forming the perfect tense, the semi-vowel is changed to the 
corresponding vowel : the w of fwa “ die”’ >u, and the -a is dropped ; thus 
fu=perfect stem ; and the y of lya “ eat”’ >i, and the -a is dropped ; thus 
li=perfect stem. 


17* 
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In an example like (vusiku) vulatji “ the day has dawned,” we find -2, 
apparently under the assimilating influence of the preceding sound. The 
same rule applies to layi4 “‘ he went,” cf. kuya ‘“ to go.” This shows how, 
as in Suaheli, in the infinitive (and also in other forms) the -a is added to 
the stem. Soli, however, illustrates the development even more com- 
pletely : cf. Soli fwa “ die” with Suaheli fa, and Soli -lya “ eat” with 
Suaheli da. 


Finally it is of special significance to note that the Sudan languages 
(cf. D. Westermann : Die Westlichen Sudansprachen und thre Bezichung 
zum Bantu, Berlin, 1927), which played a very important part in the 
origination of the Bantu languages, also affirm the view maintained in this 
treatise. The stems of the Sudan languages generally consist of a con- 
sonant+a vowel—to which another vowel, often an -a, is sometimes 


added, e.g.: 


Sudan /i and ia=eat,—cf. Suaheli and Soli i—eat ; 

Sudan nu and nua=mouth,—cf. Soli mu (otherwise nwa)—drink ; 

Sudan ku and kua=die,—cf. Soli fu (otherwise fwa)—die ; Bantu 
*kua. 


Furthermore we find mi and nia=know, in Sudan, as well as interest- 
ing twin-forms like mi and na=this. It is highly probable that these 
forms are etymologically related. *~ 


In summarising I wish to repeat that -a was not the original terminal 
vowel of the Bantu verb-stem, mainly because : 


(a) Languages like Old Suaheli and Soli indicate the actual course 
of development, viz. the later addition of -a. 


(b) Sudan languages afford material which disproves such an 
averment. 


(c) As Hahn, Heepe and to a certain extent Meinhof believed, these 
assimilated forms, as they occur in Herero and the other western and north- 
western languages, Luyi, the Comoro dialects, Old Suaheli and Soli, 
were the forms which preceded those with -a as the final vowel ;—the -a 
was therefore a subsequent development. 


(d) The assimilated forms are a general, widely-spread phenome- 
non. 


As regards the function of these root-forms, Meinhof was moreover _ 
mistaken in considering them as futuristic-imperfect forms, because, as 


“ The third person, singular pronoun is in this case always omitted. 
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has been pointed out, in Luyi, Old Suaheli, the Comero dialects, Soli and 
even Bankon they denote completed action and consequently also some- 
times a condition or a state. In these languages they are also generally 
used to represent the negative, present tense. 


Finally it is important to note that these forms are found in languages 
which are generally considered as archaic or “‘ old .””. Heepe states that 
in old dialects of Suaheli it can even be ascertained that the -a forms only 
later on became so popular, under the influence of neighbouring languages 
—and in certain cases both forms are used there. 


Heepe also draws attention to the interesting fact that verb-stems 
which had been borrowed from Arabic are in Suaheli used with an assi- 
milated final vowel. 


It may thus be assumed that the assimilated forms, containing only 
the root-meaning of the verb and to which the other terminations with 
different functions (like -a, -ile, etc.) had subsequently been added, are 
not only a common fact, but that they had also formerly existed in other 
languages which no longer possess them. 
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GENEALOGY OF MALE AND FEMALE CHIEFS 
OF A SOTHO TRIBE 


By REV. A. A. JAQUES 


It is a rather remarkable fact, considering the comparatively low 
status of women in Bantu Society, that some tribes should have chosen 
women as rulers, and should have given them all the powers and preroga- 
tives usually held by chiefs. The best known of these female rulers are 
the Modjadji queens! who have for several generations reigned over the 
Balubedu tribe, and who at a certain time, attained considerable influence 
over the neighbouring tribes, even as far as Zululand, chiefly on account 
of their alleged power to make rain. 


We are concerned here with the succession of chiefs in a small tribe 
where the custom of having a woman as chief exists, although it is not 
observed as strictly as in the case of the Balubedu. 


The facts regarding the succession and filiation of these chiefs are 
secrets jealously guarded by the members of the royal family, and anyone 
disclosing them would, in olden times, have been poisoned. Even to-day, 
I have had to promise not to publish the exact name of the tribe and of 
the individuals concerned, in order to safeguard my informants against the 
ill-feelings which this disclosure would provoke. I shall however gladly 
correspond with anyone who, for scientific purposes, would like to have 
more precise information about the customs described. 


The tribe has as totems the duyker and the baboon. It is affiliated 
to the Balubedu tribe. ‘The new chief has to receive from Modjadji the 
investiture and the magical power attached to the position he or she 
occupies. My principal informant described to me a secret ceremony 
in which she, with the new chieftainess and two other members of the 
doctored,” on the occasion of the accession to the 


“e 


royal family, were 
throne of the present queen. 


In the presence of Modjadji, they were sprinkled with medicine by 
a ‘“‘ doctor,” who also rubbed medicine into incisions made in their joints. 


When one asks why a woman is sometimes chosen, in preference to a 
man, to reign over this tribe, the answer one obtains is not very satis- 


(1) Owing to the absence of a feminine for chief, we shall make use of the 
word ‘‘ queen” to designate a female chief, although the term is not exact. 
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factory. In the olden days, it is said, people found that chiefs died very 
soon, and it was deemed preferable to have ‘“‘ queens,” who lived longer. 
This answer, which does not give the real reason, is probably connected with 
the fact that the first Modjadji known in history died when she was very 
old, presumably over 100 years of age. 


The queen in these tribes does not preside herself over the court 
(kxoro) to discuss public matters or civil and criminal cases, as is the case 
with achief. She is represented in the kxoro by councillors, especially by 
one who is a sort of intermediary between her and the rest of the people. 
When the councillors have reached a certain conclusion, they go and 
inform her of the decision, and she has to give her assent before it be- 
comes law. 


A difficulty in establishing the list of chiefs is that of distinguishing 
between chiefs who reign in their own right and those who are only 
regents. As we shall see, the latter occurrence is very frequent. 


List of chiefs 


Ngatshe. Regent. m. 
Monyiwede m. 
Male f 

Makhudu. Regent f. 

Mukwani. Regent m. 
Sepeke m. 
Mapunye. Regent m. 
Lebuye Regent f. (assumed name) 


Monyiwede married Mashaku of the Banaren clan (totem : buffalo). 
The queen, his daughter Male, according to Sotho custom, had to marry 
the daughter of her malume (maternal uncle). 


TABLE 1. 
Monyiwede Mashaku | Maxoro 
O x I | 
| | 
Male O ih 


| Ngwanamaxoro 
O gw 


In matrimonial matters, the chieftainess is considered as being a man. 
Accordingly, she has to marry a number of wives, for whom cattle are 
paid, and who will have their huts built around the queen’s kraal, in the 
usual way. It is not easy to obtain information regarding the sexual life 
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of these women. According to a certain informant, they were supposed 
to observe absolute chastity, and any love affairs with men would have 
been resented and punished by the queen, as it would have been by their 
husband. It is however probable, that they were allowed, at least after a 
certain time, to have lovers. The children born of these unofficial unions 
would be considered as the queen’s own children. This is the current 
practice among chiefs who have a great number of wives, especially when 
these men have attained a certain age. 


The circumstances in which the heir to the throne is born, when a 
queen reigns, are surrounded by mystery. It is whispered among 
Natives that queen Modjadji and the similar queens of smaller tribes, had 
to have intercourse with their own brother—as was the case in the Egyp- 
tian dynasties—in order to give birth to their successor. Upon closer 
investigation, this rumour was found to be inexact, although we know of 
a powe-ful and rather progressive Venda chief who had a half-sister 
among the wives of his harem. The prohibition to incestuous union 
which is so strong among all primitive people, does thus not seem to apply 
with the same force to members of royal families. 


In the tribe we speak of, the procedure imposed by custom in order 
to obtain an heir is as follows : a small and secret council consisting of 
people closely related to the royal family, choses a man who has to “‘ enter 
the queen’s house” and have intercourse with her. ‘This man is pre- 
sumably a relative of the queen, hence the rumour that he is a “‘ brother.” 


? 


I have not been able to discover why this procedure had not been 
followed in the case of queen Male. Whether this woman was barren, 
or whatever other reason there might have been, the lover-elect had in 
this case to ‘‘ enter the house’ of Male’s chief wife, Ngwanamaxoro, 
who, being the malume’s daughter and having presumably been lobolad 
with tribal cattle, would normally have become the mother of the future 
chief. Ngwanamaxoro thus gave birth to Sepeke. 


It is difficult to know why the man in question, whose name I have, 
but cannot print, was chosen to become the father of Sepeke. I could 
only gather that he was a handsome young man, that he did not belong to 
the same clan, but was a distant relation of queen Male. 


Officially, Sepeke is deemed to be the son of Queen Male and Ngwa- 
namaxoro, and nobody seems to be aware that there is anything strange 
in this filiation. 


The name of the real father of the heir was a strictly guarded secret, 
and in olden days, anybody revealing it would probably have been 
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poisoned. It is also said that any man who was publicly known to be the 
lover of the queen, would have been put to death. 


As said above, it is extremely difficult to discover whether Male had 
any lover herself and any children of her own. 


After the death of Male, which probably took place before 1880, her 
sister Makhudu succeeded her as a regent, apparently for a short time only, 
and Makhudu’s son, Mukwani, became regent. 


Sepeke eventually became chief, in his own right, and married 
among many other wives, (1) Matapala, daughter of Mutatjo and (2) Mala- 
tha, daughter of Manyaxenyaxe 


Manyaxenyaxe and Matatjo were his malumes (maternal uncles), 
Manyaxenyaxe being the elder. Malatha consequently, although she 
was younger than Matapala, became the chief wife, and gave birth to the 


successive heirs to the throne, who were Sebitsho, Lebuye, Lepopo and 
Yisha. (These are assumed names). 


In the meantime, Sepeke died, and was succeeded by Mapunye, son 
of Ngwamanamaxoro and Mukwani. 


, TABLE 2. 
: Official filiation. 
Male | Makhudu Molamotso 
| | — 
O Gyieee.: ee oe oO 
ax | 
fs | 
Ngwanamaxoro __ | Mukwani 
O - | x Cl 
C Sepeke () Mapunye 
| | Pe ee 
Elo O O Oo 
t Sebitsho Lebuye Lepopo Yisha 


During the regency of Mapunye, the young Sebitsho was sent away 
to be brought up at the court of another chief, as the custom is. Experi- 
ence seems to show that the home atmosphere under such conditions is 
usually not favourable to the health of the heir ! 
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In spite of this precaution, S¢bitsho, who attended s¢hool and was 
in St. IV, died suddenly and rather mysteriously. 


Mapunye himself died shortly afterwards, and the tribe decided to 
revert to the old custom of having a female ruler. Lebuye, Sebitsho’s 
sister was accordingly appointed ¢hief. 


A complication however arose. Lebuye was already married to a 
certain J.M. and had children by this man. The tribe now demanded 
that Lebuye should divorce her husband, for the queen cannot be married, 
and must give birth to the heir according to the fashion approved by tradi- 
tion. 


The interesting and yet unheard-of thing which now happened, 
shows how age-long ‘customs are collapsing under the influence of 
modern ideas. This young woman, who is not educated nor a Christian, 
rebelled against an old and sacred tradition and the collective will of the 
tribe, and refused to part from the husband she loved. She prefered to 
to abdicate in favour of Yisha, her younger brother, and is presently only 
acting chief during the minority of this boy. 


When discreet enquiries were made as to how Lebuye could have 
become the mother of the future chief, I was given to understand that she 
could have given birth to the heir by cohabiting with a man chosen by the 
secret family council mentioned previously. Or failing this, she would 
have had to marry a woman entitled to beget the chief. For instance, 
she could have married a daughter of Sedumani, a cousin or brother of 
Malatha. This man has a daughter Makhumo, but as she is already 
allocated to somebody else (a son of her paternal aunt, according to custom) 
she cannot be used for that purpose. Sedumani would have to wait until 
he had another daughter, or else he would have to obtain cattle from 
Malatha, with which to marry another girl, ‘“ daughter of a malume.” ‘The 
daughter issued of this marriage, would be fit to become the wife of the 
queen and to beget the chief. 


‘This last example shows the complications of this system of succes- 
sion, and how many delays and accidents may occur before the ruling 
power is placed again into the hands of chiefs in their own right. 


This short description of the succession of chiefs in the tribe con- 
sidered, shows once more the difference between natural and official 
filiation amon, primitive people. In order to have filiation approved 
according to the rules of the tribe, it is not necessary to have biological 


filiation. 
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If one more illustration may be given of this fact, it may be pointed 
out that Lebopo and Yisha are not the real children of Sepeke, but of 
Mapunye. According to the law of levirate, they are seed raised to the 
dead brother by Mapunye. But even this affirmation is not quite exact. 
The Sotho seem to take the extreme view that blood filiation is of little 
importance. It appears that as the children of Sepeke were feeble and 
died young, he asked a relative of his, a son of his rangwana (paternal 
uncle) whose name I cannot print, to beget children for him, and that 
this man is responsible for the birth of Sebitsho and of Yisha, acting in 
the last case in place of Mapunye. 


We know of cases where a sterile Sotho commoner has hired the 
services of another man for the purpose of giving a child to his wife, but 
it seems rather surprising that in the case of chiefs, so little importance 
should be attached to the purity of royal blood. 


TABLE “3. 
Monyiwede Mashaku Maxoro. 
| i: oe anes 
oO =Male O ‘Cl 
Ngwanamaxoro Manyaxenyaxe | Makatakate 
l 
rt iG) eye ode O 
| ! | 
Sepeke Malatha | Sedumadi [J O 
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Sebitsho Lebuye Lepopo Yisha MakhumoO John 


or 2 
If Makhumo was not promised to John, according to Sotho custom, 
she could have become the wife of queen Lebuye and give birth to the 
chief. 


TWO WITCH-DOCTOR’S OUTFITS FROM 
ANGOLA 


By PROFESSOR M. R. DRENNAN 


The craft of the witch-doctor is still widely practised amongst the 
Native tribes of Africa, and, so long as the only intellectual nurture for 
millions of these people is a superstitious belief that all their troubles are 
due to evil spirits and demons, there will continue to bea demand for his 
assistance in exorcising them. It is generally recognised however that 
witch-doctors abuse their authority and exercise a baneful influence on the 
community on which they practise, so that efforts are continually being 
made by the governing authorities to stamp them out. But how difficult 
it is to do this may be realised from the fact that such enlightened legisla- 
tion as the Medical Act of 1928 of the Union of South Africa could not 
interfere to any extent with the rights of medicine men to practise amongst 
the Zulus. 


Although there would seem therefore to be ample opportunity for 
studying the craftsman at his work, in reality this is not so (+), as the 
witch-doctor is notoriously reserved and jealous of his art, and even when 
he consents to be interviewed it is more than likely that for various 
reasons he does not divulge the whole of his ritual nor demonstrate all his 
stock in trade. 


In view of the paucity and recognised incompleteness of subjective 
descriptions of this cult I have thought that it might be of some interest 
to make an objective study of the contents of two witch-doctor outfits 
which recently came into my possession. ‘The two sets of impedimenta 
were kindly presented to me by Dr. Rose Weinberg of Windhoek with a 
history that they had formerly belonged to two witch-doctors of the 
Wayemba tribe of Natives inhabiting South-eastern Angola—mostly 
along the Quito River. I have contented myself with making an inventory 
of the contents with short allusions to the possible significance of each 
article, and it is surprising how closely the various items conform to what 
we know to be the traditional requirements of the profession with one or 
two notable innovations. 


Outfit No. 1. (see Fig. 1, and Fig. 2). 


Most of the articles of this set were contained in a rather curious 
Native wicker basket, Amongst the leaves, bark, roots, twigs, etc. 
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found lying loose in the basket were two pieces of cranial bone from a 
human $kull. ‘This is a-recognised element:in primitive medi¢ine, and 
the use of powdered human skull bone survived in orthodox medical 
practice until relatively recently. Doke (#) states that amongst the 
Lambas of Northern Rhodesfa the presence of human bone in an outfit is 
the hall-mark of a fully qualified witch-doctor. He describes how the 
young doctor is initiated into the use of this ‘“‘ strong medicine ”’ by rifling 
a grave and hacking off suitable pieces of skull. 


An outstanding item in the outfit is a large roan antelope horn with 
two small duiker-horns cemented into its opening with some dark coloured 
material. Melland (8) shows a photograph of two Natives using the 
large horn of a sable antelope to ‘‘ smell out” a thief. In the present 
collection there is also a duiker horn with string attached for suspension, 
and the end of a kudu horn with a curiously filed basal opening and holes 
drilled through it, so that it also could have been suspended. Both these 
latter horns contain some hard material. 


There is also the complete shell of a tortoisé, with an artificially 
prepared opening at one end making it suitable as a container, but it was 
quite empty. It appears that no outfit is complete without some repre- 
sentation of the tortoise. 


A small double calabash, neatly encircled and supported by string, 
contains some greasy material. Similar calabashes have been described 
in other outfits. A smaller gourd-shell (palm nut or vegetable ivory nut) 
has been perforated at both ends and mounted on a haft to make what I 
consider has been a sort of rattle, the use of the rattle being essential in 
certain divining procedures. 


The outfit contained two chicken legs each presenting a double 
posterior toe. These may have been considered lucky or in ‘some way 
symbolic of monsters or twins, of which the Native has a great abhorrence. 


There is one curious little article made of a nut and shaped like the 
bowl of a pipe with perforations at each side through which string has 
been passed in order to suspend it. It is filled with a hard material. 


There is also a peculiar charm consisting of a strip of raw hide‘ to 
which little twigs have been neatly sewn in groups of four and six. This 
has long ends which seem to adapt it for tying on as a belt. Vedder (¢) 
describes how the Herero wizard wears a leather strap with three pea- 
sized iron beads round his right knee, and with these beads he is ‘able to 
answer any kind of question ! 
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Included in the outfit were numerous small pieces of fur, odd claws, 
and the white and black tail of a hyaena. There is also a large wilde- 
beest or gemsbok tail, mounted with a cap of black hair-covered hide and 
surrounded, so that it can be held, by a circle of python skin. 


In the basket were four packets of medicine, each packet consisting 
of animal pelt tied round with thong or string. A packet of baboon fur 
contained a curious assortment of powdered vegetable matter, charred 
and calcined bone, and mixed with this the head of a chameleon, the skull 
of a lizard, the remains of a scorpion, the tooth of a rodent, two knuckle 
bones (animal), and a circle made of twisted grass. There was also a 
large shell, which may have been used to measure out the ‘“‘ medicine.” 


No doubt some significance was attached to each of the above in- 
gredients from a totemistic point of view. The association of the cha- 
meleon and the lizard suggests a relationship to the universal Bantu fable 
concerning these two animals (5). It is said that ‘‘ God ”’ first sent the . 
chameleon with a message of immortality to mankind to say that ‘‘ they 
should not die, and that even if they died they would rise again.” The 
chameleon tarried however and was passed by the cunning and speedy 
lizard carrying a contrary message condemning humanity to a mere 
mortality. Whence it follows that when caught by a Native the chame- 
leon is chided for its laziness and the lizard is treated with aversion. 


Packets of jackal and monkey pelt each contained a light vegetable 
powder, the latter having a small sea-shell (mollusc) with which the 
powder was probably measured out. 


The whole skin of a young fennec contained a dark powder consisting 
of charred wood fibre and bone. In this mixture I was able to identify 
pieces of the skull bones and limb-bones of a premature human infant. 
In this connection one must recall the curious Native superstitions re- 
garding abortion, and the important rites of purification this occurrence 
imposes on the tribe, especially in times of drought. Medicine for 
sterility is also much sought after from the witch-doctor by Native women. 


The basket also contained charred bones, bone ash and a peculiar 


felted material. 


Notable absentees from the outfit are anything in the way of a set of 
divining bones. There is however a small bundle of twigs and sticks, 
one of the former forked, and all wrapped in a piece of rag. There is also 
a small “ divining ” rod with a narrow strip of bark wound round it. 
One must remember that divination was his sole means of making a 


1 8 
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diagnosis, of giving advice on any subject, or of finding out who or what 
was the cause of any trouble. 


There is also no sign of any “scalpel” or ‘“‘ needle”? with which 
surgical scarifying, etc., might have been done. 


The owner must however have had a certain amount of herbal know- 
ledge to judge by the various packets of vegetable and animal matter, and 
by the loose leaves and seeds found in the basket. The most striking of 
these are the brilliant red beans with a black dot of abrus precatorius. 
These “lucky beans” according to Junod® are very much used in 
Native magic. Here again it must be emphasised that the special value 
attributed to them in the treatment of blood diseases is accounted for by 
their scarlet colour and not by any pharmacological action they are known 
to have in this direction. 


An examination of this quite extensive outfit leaves little doubt but 
that the witch-doctor’s cult is predominantly one of “‘ dynamism.”’ It is 
the magical force in all these charms that inspires belief in them, and 
witch-doctors are ever on the alert to acquire new ingredients for their 
pharmacopoeia. ‘The more sophisticated however often resort to the use 
of the drugs of orthodox medicine ; in recent years the medicine men in 
Natal have been adding to their laurels by prescribing quinine in cases of 
malaria. An amazing example of this adaptive ability is to be found in 
the present outfit, which contains a stick of dynamite. About half of this 
has been used, probably by setting it alight to show the active properties 
of his “‘ medicine ”’ or to prove that he himself possessed the very thunder 
and the lightning. There is no doubt about the identity and danger of 
this material, as it is still active and bears the tell-tale stamp of the Cape 
Explosive Works, Somerset West, faintly discernible on its paper wrapper 


Outfit No. 2. (see Fig. 2.) 


This second outfit is built up on a smaller scale, and it is contained in 
the more usual bag made of young haartebeest hide with the hair still 
partly on it. 


It contains a string of beads, a small horn, a shell, the metal stopper 
of a soda-water bottle and an empty fired cartridge case. This last has 
been split open in an attempt to investigate its mechanism or in a search 
for some trace of the powder. 


Lying loose in the bag were some leaves and twigs and several 
varieties of “‘ lucky ’’ beans. 


i 
i 
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There were also five little packets. One consisted of a piece of dark- 
coloured cloth tied with string and containing a dark red vegetable powder. 
A pelt tied with string had a large quill and a few black and white chicken 
feathers projecting from its mouth. It contained an ochre-coloured 
powder, some of which had been made up into a large pellet by using 
some fatty excipient. The bolus had hairs in it, and the beak of a bird 
lay loose in the mixture. 


Another pelt tied with thong had a grey aromatic powder and an oval 
concretion, from which the powder was probably derived. A rag packet 
tied with a modern shoe-lace contained a mixture of vegetable products 
and some pieces of mineral matter consisting largely of carbonate of lime. 
The fifth packet was a pelt containing a bolus of reddish material. There 
was also a small piece of tow-like material wound with bark. 


An interesting packet was the feathers, skin and bones of a small 
bird tied in a little bundle. ‘This seems to have been used as a symbol of 
the “ lightning bird,” which was the traditional cause of thunder and 
lightning in the Native mind. Amongst the duties of the witch-doctor 
none is more important in desert and semi-desert areas than the bringing 
of rain. Certain birds are thought to herald the coming of rain by making 
peculiar noises. What better means of courting the rain than to have the 
bird at hand, when his services are so urgently required ! 


(To Dr. H. Moorrees Bosman, who knows the local fauna intimately, 
the author is indebted for assistance in identifying the various pelts, etc.). 
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FIGURE 1. 


WITCH-DOCTOR’S OUTFIT NO. 1. 


1: Native wicker basket. 2: Tail of a wildebeest or gemsbok. 3: Bag of 
jackal pelt. 4: Bagof monkey pelt. 5: Bag of young fennec pelt. 6: Bag 
of baboon pelt. 
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7: Chicken feet with duplicate posterior toes. 8: Claw of wild dog. 
9 : Gourd-rattle with haft. 10: Charm made of nut-shell. 11: Human 
cranial bones. 12: Divining twigs and sticks. 13: Tail of hyaena. 
14 : Human foetal bones. 15: Girdle or garter-charm of hide with twigs 
sewn on. 16: Horn of roan antelope with two duiker horns inserted into it. 
17: Kudu horn. 18: Duiker horn. 19: Divining stick. 20: Mollusc 
shell, carpal bone, head of chameleon, lizard skull, rodent tooth, scorpion 
thorax, and wound prass. 21 : Burnt bamboo wood. 22: Bark. 23 : Cala- 
bash with oily contents. 24: Tortoise shell. 25: Stick of dynamite (not 
figured). 
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WITCH-DOCTORS OUTFIT NO.2. 


1: Bag of young haartebeest hide. 2: Cloth packet. 3: Packet of nag-aapie 
pelt with feathers and a large quill inserted into it. 4: Pelt packet. 5: String 
of glass beads. 6: Bark. 7: Rag packet. 8: Pelt packet. 9 : Feathers 
and skin of a small bird. 10: Duiker horn. 11: Cork of soda-water bottle. 


12: Spent cartridge-case. 13: Shell-knife. 


REVIEW OF THE WORK 
OF THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN INTER-UNIVERSITY 
COMMITTEE FOR AFRICAN STUDIES 


FROM JULY 1932 TO JULY 1934 


MEETINGS 


Since the publication in Bantu Studies (December 1932 page 363) of 
a summary of the proceedings of the meeting of the Committee held on 
July 1st, 1932, the Committee has met four times, one of the meetings 
consisting of two separate sessions—one at Stellenbosch in July 1933 and 
the other at Johannesburg in October 1933 when the Southern and 
Northern members met separately, primarily to confer with Professor 
Westermann. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The Committee consists of representatives of all the South African 
Universities, the Union Departments of Education and Native Affairs, 
the High Commission Administration, the Government of Southern 
Rhodesia, the South African General Missionary Conference, the South 
African Institute of Race Relations and the journal Bantu Studies. 


CHAIRMAN 


Professor G. P. Lestrade of the University of Pretoria was Chairman 
from the establishment of the Committee in January 1932 to December 
1933, being succeeded in January 1934 by Professor W. Eiselen of the 
University of Stellenbosch. 


SECRETARY 


Mr. J. D. Rheinallt Jones of the South African Institute of Race 
Relations has continued in the office of Honorary Secretary since the 
establishment of the Committee. 


ACTIVITIES 


The Committee at its meetings and through its secretariat has dealt 
with a large number and a wide range of matters, of which only the more 
outstanding can be mentioned in this review. 
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RESEARCH 


The Committee has been assiduous in encouraging and assisting 
research workers in the several fields of African Studies—Linguistics, 
Social Anthropology, Archaeology, Customary Law, Administration, 
Arts and Music. Unfortunately the Union Government, in pursuance 
of its economy measures in 1930, withdrew its grants for teaching and 
research in African Studies, and the Committee’s efforts to secure for 
itself funds to assist research workers have so far been fruitless. 


The Committee has fortunately been able to interest the Inter- 
national Institute of African Languages and Cultures in the work of 
South African research workers to some of whom grants have been given. 
The International Institute in turn is dependent upon grants made to it 
by the Rockefeller Foundation and has a great many claims upon the 
funds at its disposal. All proposals made to it for research work in 
Southern Africa have been referred by the International Institute to this 
Committee which has taken considerable pains to offer sound and in- 
formed advice. es 


The International Institute has, during the period under review, 
granted research fellowships to the following South Africans, recom- 
mended by the Committee :— 


Dr. I. Schapera — Study of the effects of social and economic 
changes among the Baxhatla 


Miss M. Hunter — A similar study among the AmaPondo 
Miss H. Beemer — A similar study among the AmaSwazi 
Dr. W. Eiselen — A similar study among the BaPedi 


Studentships have been awarded by the International Institute to 
Mr. W. H. Stead (Southern Rhodesia), Rev. W. Blohm (Transkei) and 
Mr. O. E. Emanuelson (Natal). 


Assistance has been given in the form of detailed suggestions to the 
Comitato italiano per lo studio det problemi della populazione which pro- 
poses to send an expedition to South Africa in 1935 for demographic 
studies. 


The Committee has given a good deal of consideration to the ques- 
tion of the training and use of Native Africans for reasearch in African 
Studies, and has suggested to the Universities that they appoint African 
graduates as student demonstrators in Linguistics and Anthropology so 
that they may have further training under the heads of the departments 
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and be used for laboratory and field work under direction. The Inter- 
national Institute has expressed its readiness to consider applications 
from Research Fellows for grants to secure Native assistance in the field. 


BANTU ORTHOGRAPHY 


It is gratifying to be able to report that the activities of the Central 
Orthography Committee, which has been working under the auspices of 
the Inter-University Committee, have resulted in the definite settlement 
of the orthographies of Northern Sotho, Xhosa and Zulu. 


SURVEYS OF RESEARCH AND PUBLICATIONS 


In January 1922, the Committee appointed sub-committees to ascer- 
tain the nature and extent of the information that is available, published 
and unpublished, in respect of research work completed, in hand and 
awaiting attention in the several branches of African Studies—Linguistics, 
Social Anthropology, Archaeology and Native Law and Administration. 


In January 1933 the sub-committee on lingusitics, under the chair- 
manship of Professor C. M. Doke presented a full report which was 
published in Bantu Studies, March 1933 and the Social Anthropology 
sub-committee under the chairmansbip of Dr. I. Schapera reported in 
July 1934, the report being published in Bantu Studies, September 1934, 
These reports are outstanding contriutions and provide research workers 
not only with information which saves a vast amount of preliminary work 
in ascertaining the nature and extent of research work already done, but 
also with numerous suggestions for future research work. 


These reports have also yielded a number of proposals which are 
engaging the attention of the Committee, among which are the following : 


Academy of Bantu Literature: ‘The Committee has endorsed, with 
modifications, a proposal made by Professor C. M. Doke that a Southern 
Bantu Language Academy be formed for the encouragement of Bantu 
Literature and for the study of language questions (such as orthography 
and standardisation). 


Bibliography of the South African Native: 'The Committee has 
given consideration to the possible publication of a bibliography of works 
on the South African Native for which Dr. I. Schapera has already done a 
great deal of the necessary work. Unfortunately the lack of funds has 
hindered publication. 
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Handbook of South African Tribes : The Committee has agreed to 
sponsor the publication of a handbook of South African ‘Tribes and has 
entrusted the editiorial work to Drs. W. Eiselen and I. Schapera. 


Bibliography on Ethnography : The co-operation of the Universi- 
ties, the Library Association and other bodies is being sought for the 
compilation of a bibliography of South African Ethnography. 


Co-ordination of Teaching Standards: A sub-committee has been 
formed to consider the possibilities of securing greater co-ordination of 
teaching and teaching standards in African Studies. 


Preparation of Field Workers : The Committee has suggested that 
field workers sent out from Europe should spend a short preliminary 
period at one of the South African Universities to receive guidance and 
help from experienced field workers in regard to the ethnographical pro- 
blems of the area. 


Racial Studies: 'The Committee has considered the need for 
scientific studies on racial situations in South Africa‘and, on its suggestion, 
the South African Institute of Race Relations has taken steps to secure 
co-operation between the Universities in this direction. Important 
demographic studies are contemplated. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
AND ETHNOLOGICAL SCIENCES : 


The Committee was invited to elect representatives on the Council of 
this Congress and as the result of a ballot the following were elected :— 


Professor W. Eiselen, Mrs. A. W. Hoernlé, Principal A. Kerr, Pro- 
fessor G. P. Lestrade, Professor I. Schapera and Mr. J. D. Rheinallt 
Jones (the last two also as Secretraies for South Africa). 


VISIT OF DR. D. WESTERMANN : 


The Committee benefited greatly from the visit to South Africa in 
1933 of Professor Westermann, one of the Directors of the International 
Institute of African Languages and Cultures. The discussions which 
the Committee had with him were very helpful and fruitful, while his 
lectures at a number of centres were greatly appreciated. 


“ BANTU STUDIES” (JOURNAL) 


While the Committee has not been in a position to contribute to the 
upkeep of the Journal Bantu Studies, individual members have served on 
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the Editorial Board. ‘The Journal which is published by the Witwaters- 
rand University Press, is now a quarterly publication and it has secured 
for itself a well-recognised position as a scientific journal. 


FINANCE 


The Committee has been greatly handicapped by lack of funds. 
There is no money for research or publication and hardly enough to meet 
the expenses of the Committee, whose annual income is £25—towards 
which each of the five Universities contributes £5. The secretarial 
work of the Committee is undertaken by the South African Institute of 
Race Relations, in recognition of which the Committee makes a contribution 
as an afhliation grant to the Institute. (nly the personal devotion of the 
members of the Committee and the assistance given by the Institute have 
made it possible for the Committee to carry on its work. It feels sensi- 
tive too of the indignity of having to depend upon everseas help in its 
efforts to encourage research on subjects which are of paramount import- 
ance to South Africa. ‘The Committee feels that its record of work 
entitles it to more generous recognition and efforts are now being made to 
persuade the Union Government to give the Committee funds to assist 
research workers and the publication of the results of their investigations, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Tiv Tribe, by R. M. Downes of the Nigerian Administration Service, 
published by the Government Printer, Kaduna, Nigeria, (pp. 101, 
and two maps) 1933. 


The Nigerian Administration is to be congratulated on its enterprise 
in making possible such publications as these. Following hard after 
Captain Abraham’s ‘“‘ The Grammar of Tiv,” this shows that Govern- 
ment officials are making a study of their people from all angles. The 
present little book, dealing with the Tiv, ‘Tivi or Munshi tribe on the 
South of the Benue in the region of Ibi, deals particularly with the cere- 
monial and legal lite of the people. It is not an ethnographic monograph 
on the tribe, as it does not deal with their village life, agriculture, arts, 
crafts, etc., but is centred in those aspects of the culture of the people 
which most closely touch the administrator. There are eight chapters as 
follows : Historical ; Birth, Marriage, Death and Relationship Behaviour ; 
The Tiv Social Organisation ; ‘sav and the Mbatsav ; Religion and Ma- 
gic ; the Expulsion and Prevention of Evils ; Divining ; Law and Justice. 
A number of Genealogical Tables are appended, as well as two sketch maps. 
The book contains a mass of information, particularly on ritual, and we 
are glad that throughout much Native textual material is included. The 
description of “‘ marriage by exchange ” is very interesting, as also the 
information concerning the ceremonial eating of human flesh, which 
seems to have been quite frequentiy indulged in. 

It should be pointed out that the proof-reading of the book might 
have been done more carefully ; punctuation, especially, is wrong in many 
places. The author has made 2 wrong reference on page 58, putting in 


the name of Robinson of Hausa fame, for H. H. Johnston. 
C.M.D. 


Rebel Destiny, by M. &. F. Herskovits, pp. xvii + 300. (Whittlesey House, 
New York & London, 1934, 12/0 net). 


This is the story of a visit to the Bush Negroes of the upper Sara- 
macca River of Dutch Guiana by an anthropologist and his wife. Instead 
of writing an ordinary anthropological study of these people, the authors 
have adopted the method of describing their journey and their daily 
adventures among the people, bringing individuals vividly before the 
reader as their customs, ceremonies and activities are closely watched. 
By this method the people are made to live in this book, and cold detached 
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description usual in such monographs is entirely absent, while nothing is 
lost in the discussion of the people’s beliefs. 


The Bush Negroes of Dutch Guiana are the descendants of slaves 
who rebelled against their masters and fled southwards up the Saramacca 
towards the impenetrable forests of the Amazon. When truce had 
eventually been made, these people settled down as a free people and 
retained and developed the culture they had brought from Africa. All 
sorts of influences had been upon them. Their language, the Savamacca 
tongo, is essentially Negro-Portuguese with a sprinkling of English and 
Dutch words ; Negro words seém to be retained in connection with their 
religious ritual, and quite a number of place names along the river are 
distinctly African. ‘Two things which stand out prominently in this book 
are the importance of the wood-carving in the community and the reli- 
gious worship involving “ kunu”’, “ obia”’ and spirit possession. The 
descriptions of the authors are most vivid regarding the spirit possession, 
“when cbia comes.” 

as 

' This book embodies the results of part of the field work being 
carried out on the Negroes, not only in Guiana but also in the United 
States, West Africa and certain islands of the Caribbean. To begin with 
M. Herskovits journeyed up the Suriname (or Saramacca) River to study 
the people, while his wife remained in Paramaribo city to study the people 
there and collect folk lore ; then later both travelled together right up the 
river to the ‘“‘ Granman’s city ”’ of Asindopo Lantiwe on the Pikin Rio. 
The reader is introduced to a death at Gankwe, with all its attendant 
ritual, then the journey up the river in canoes, with most interesting 
descriptions of the passing of the rapids, then the arrival at the village of 
the principal chief, his reception of them, the council of elders to deter- 
mine whether they should stay and so on. The ritual of the drums, the 
danees and the spirit possession are all adequately dealt with. The 
various characters introduced all live before the reader. Perhaps the 
most charming of these is the youth Bayo, a child of incest, an obia man, 
who accompanied them onthejourney. One cannot help feeling however, 
that the dignity of the people in every action is a little over-portrayed ; 
the people seem a little “ too good,”’ even according to Native custom. 
The description on page 251 of their eventually successful efforts to pur- 
chase a fine piece of carving, which a woman did not want to sell, should 
emphasise to research workers what not to do. ‘There are many things 
which the people of Africa prize and only part with on the importunate 
pressure of the White man ; and it is a great pity that any researchers 
should ever use such means to enrich their ethnological collections. 
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Nevertheless this book is a model of how to present anthropology to 
the ordinary reader, and the compilers are to be congratulated upon a 
splendid piece of work. 
C.M.D. 


Man of Africa, by S. Y. Ntara ; translated from the original Nyanja by T. 
Cullen Young, foreword by Professor Julian Huxley ; 180 pp. 
illustrated (Religious Tract Society, London, 1934, 3/6 net). 


This attractive publication is a translation of one of the prize-winning 
biographies under the authority of the International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures for 1933. As the preface by the translator, the 
Rev. T. Cullen Young, states, the author of the MS. is a Nyasaland teacher, 
twenty-nine years of age, working on the staff of the Dutch Reformed 
Church Mission. He submitted this simple, charming life story of 
““ Nthondo ” for the Institute’s competition and when the prize reached 
him “‘ he purchased a cow for his mother, gave one-tenth to the Church, 
bought himself a bicycle and went on with his teaching.” 


This book shows the ability that must lie latent m many an African. 
It is a simply-told story of the childhood, youth and manhood of a 
member of the Chewa tribe ; but the tale is redolent of Africa, all the 
manners and etiquette essential in a matriarchal community are reflected 
in the speech and doings of the actors. The portrayal of the maternal 
uncle, Nthondo’s real guardian, shows the influential part played by such 
a one in the community. Most forcefully is Nthondo’s downward 
career in thieving and wilfulness depicted, unchecked by beatings, fines 
and imprisonment, until the influence of the Christian school, aided by 
his alarming dreams, eventually pulls him up and he becomes a self- 
respecting and honoured member of the community. The story cf his 
courtship and marriage constitutes a valuable contribution to Bantu 
custom. It might be noted that ‘‘ Halale,” translated as the name for 
Southern Rhodesia, is really ‘‘ Harari’ the Shona name for Salisbury. 
This is one of the few Bantu books to be translated into English, the 
honour of the first going to Thomas Mofolo’s Chaka. Unfortunately, 
as yet, the Nyanja text has not been published, and it is most desirable 
that Nyanja literature should have this valuable addition without delay. 


We must congratulate the translator on the admirable way in which 
he has done his part, giving a most readable rendering, yet one in which 


the Bantu idiom protrudes and impresses the reader. 
C.M.D, 


19% 
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Mwana Kupona : The Wifely Duty, by A. Werner, C.B.E., D.Lit. and 
W. Hitchens. The Azania Press, pp. 96, 1934, 8/6 net (de luxe 
edition of 100 copies, full leather, 21/-). 


This is the second volume of the Azanian Classics, a series designed 
to discover and preserve traditional Swahili literature. We would most 
heartily commend the editors and publishers of this most attractive vo- 
lume. If this series keeps its present high tone it will be of inestimable 
yalue in bringing Swahili and Bantu literature generally into high repute. 
A scholarly introduction by Dr. Werner precedes the actual poem re- 
produced in Swahili (Roman script) on one page with a non-metrical 
verse translation on the opposite page. Following this are appendices 
giving details of the six MSS. from which the work has been collated, the 
petition and poem of Binti Sheikh, a glossary and a map. 


This is the only published poem of a Swahili woman. Mwana 
Kupona, who died in or about 1860 wrote this poem in 1858, addressing 
it to her daughter Mwana Hashina binti Sheikh, who died in 1933. The 
poem deals with women’s religious obligations, duties to a husband and 
general conduct. The poem throws some interesting sidelights on the 
life of a well-to-do Swahili household, warns against undue familiarity 
with slaves, and deals with the more personal attentions of a wife upon her 
husband. 


~S 


~ 


The metre of this Utendi is that common to other poems of this type, 
as for instance the well-known Utendi wa Ayubu. Each stanza has four 
lines in which the first three have rhymed endings, while the fourth has a 
common rhyme throughout the poem. The rhyming is not according to 
European standards, but accords to the Arabic convention of the eye- 
rhyme—in this instance a line-end flourish of the letters ya, alif. The 
whole poem contains 98 stanzas, though it is believed that in its complete 
form it originally had 103, and the five missing are thought by Dr. Werner 
to have been deleted for their indelicacy. 


A beautiful title-page prepared by Muhamadi Kijuma, a portrait of 
Mwana Hashima, a facsimile of a page of manuscript and a map, all add to 
the attractiveness of this publication. G.M.D,; 


Djénné,—Une Cité Sondanaise. Par Charles Monteil. Paris: Souété 
d’ Editions Géographiques, Maritimes et Coloniales. pp. 301. 
60 Fr. 


This volume was published by the International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures in 1932 and it is much regretted that this notice 
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has not appeared before now. It is a careful and detailed account of a 
small area in the Niger Delta 17,000 square kilometres with roughly 
83,000 inhabitants. The author during this period of his administrative 
office in the country had ample opportunity of which he made full use for 
collecting information on the spot. Even within such small bounds the 
usual problems of Africa present themselves, differences of race, language, 
religion ; the superimposition of Mohammedan culture and of Western 
Government. 


Slavery both domestic and agrarian still persists, a large part of the 
peoplestill lead a pastoral nomadic life, textile work is still a home industry 
for the women, markets for the products of the country are conducted in 
the ancient manner. In contact with all this traditional life is the pene- 
trating western civilisation with its sale of European goods for cash and 
its demand for export produce ; its superimposition of certain western 
standards of government and education. 


Islam during its centuries of contact dominated religion, politics and 
commerce. ‘ But this evolution was made in the indigenous structure 
by the islandised Natives themselves.” Western in fact brings a much 
greater problem of reorientation. ‘‘ A corner of our (e.g. Francis) 
African territory has under our domination to evolve towards a future 
very different from the long past to which it has up till now remained 
faithful. It is impossible to forecast this future.” 


A detailed study like this book is a help to those who wish to under- 
stand the situation so that domination and moulding may be designed 
towards a useful reintegration and not merely towards the inevitable dis- 
integration of Native life. E.B.J. 


Island India Goes to School, by Edwin R. Embree, Margaret S. Simons and 
W. Bryant Mumford, Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
London : Cambridge University Press. 120 pp. 9/- net. 

To those concerned with the problems of Education in Africa this 
little book will be of considerable interest. It embodies the findings 
of a study by two Americans and an Englishman and is issued under the 
auspices of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 

The Dutch Colonial Administration has a difficult task to perform 
in the organisation of educational services for people so scattered and so 
diverse as those in its East Indian Territories but has tackled the problem 
with extraordinary thoroughness. 


The book under review is the report of a small group who, under the 
auspices of the Julius Rosenwald Fund and the Carnegie Corporation, 
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and at the invitation of the Dutch Government of the East Indies made a 
critical survey of Education in ‘‘ Island India” in 1933. Reports of such 
surveys are often dull reading. ‘This report is so interesting that it is 
difficult to lay the book down until it has been read from cover to cover. 


“Island India’ has a population of over sixty million, mostly rural — 
dwellers supporting themselves on the land though in places this rural 
population reaches a density of 2000 to the square mile. Here as in all 
such dependent areas under the rule of a Western power the authors 
point out there are really two worlds, “‘ two distinct societies running 
parallel in the same land: ” a great native population keeping much of 
its old custom and tradition, and heside it, influencing it in many ways 
direct and indirect, ‘‘ another society which includes not only Europeans 
but a considerable body ot natives maintain Western customs and tradi- 
tions.” 


The State system of education attempts to make schools and other 
educational institutions available to the whole community. Westerners 
and others who are Westernised have an education through a European 
language exactly equivalent to.that in a European country ; while those to 
whom this would as yet have no meaning van have simpler instruction in 
vernacular schools. But the guiding principle seems to be, that educa- 
tion in school should deal in the carly stages with the ‘‘ tools of educa- 
tion ”’ as ordinarily accepted in Western schools and that, though while 
nevessary the vernacular should be used, the whole trend of the instruction 
should be Westernising. The writers view this attitude with some 
concern. They say, “ The overglorifying of formal work and the meagre 
state of expression---the lack of capacity to do anything at all with leisure 
—is too conspicuous to-day in America and Western Europe to allow any 
of us to want to see Eastern peoples led along that barren path. And the 
danger among native peoples is more acute than with us since there is an 
even sharper cleavage between the ancient arts of living and the modern 
tools of power and success. 


Schools might well slow down their efficiency in the Western sub- 
jects in order to foster acquaintance with the excellencies of the local 
culture, respect for the respectful elements of the ancient order, competence 
in the native arts and crafts, so that the children may develop their own 
heritage and may have the glow and stimulus of skillful accomplishments 
in subjects which make up so large a part of the lives of their group.” 


Particularly useful to us in South Africa is the general chapter on 
“Aims in Native Education” from which we may quote a paragraph. 
‘“ Education the world over sufters from lack of clear analysis of its 
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proper objectives. Muddy thinking is especially harmful where ancient 
cultures are under stress from the impact of modern civilization.” 


Apart from the general critical study which the book gives us of a 
problem more like our own than we might have expected, the book gives 
many interesting details which may be of use, particularly where efficient 
organisation of an educational system is being attempted. 

E. B. Jongs. 


The Colour Problems of South Africa, by Edgar H. Brookes, pp. 237. 
(The Lovedale Press, 1934, 4/6). 


This new book by Dr. Brookes contains the Phelps-Stokes Lectures 
delivered by him at the University of Cape Town in 1933. It is a most 
courageous and painstaking analysis of the position particularly of the 
Bantu in the ‘‘ economy ” of South Africa to-day. After a general intro- 
duction to his subject, the chapters of the book are as follows : ‘‘ National- 
ism,” “‘ Segregation,” “‘ Liberalism,” ‘““ The Economic Approach: Its 
value and its dangers,” “ The Anthropological Approach : Its value and 
its dangers,” “‘ Christianity and Colour,” and a chapter of conclusions. 
There are in addition three appendices: A list of statutes specially or 
differentially affecting Natives 1910-32 ; a list of over 300 Native Separa- 
tist Churches 1932; and the Native Administration Act amended 1929. 


Throughout these lectures the candour, fearlessness and absolute 
fairness of Dr. Brookes are constantly apparent ; and no unprejudiced 
reader can fail to be impressed by the clear presentation of the dangerous 
discrimination against the Native people in this country. On the other 
hand the author presents the difficulties in the way of any quick settle- 
ment and amelioration of the disabilities under which the Fantu and the 
Coloured people all live. 


The viewpoint of Nationalism te the Colour problem is sympatheti- 
cally and yet fearlessly portrayed. ‘The sentiment of a large section of 
people of South Africa must be taken into consideration, and legislation 
must carry the majority of the people with it in etlecting reforms. 


The chapter on Segregation definitely rings the death-knell of that 
much-used, much-abused party cry. Segregation will never be accom- 
plished : so why not recognise that at once, and put the house in order 
without any reference to a scheme impossible of accomplishment. Dr. 
Brookes well emphasises the urgent need of land for the Natives, if only of 
leasehold tenure. 
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In dealing with Liberalism Dr. Brookes sounds a clarion call to 
young South Africa to take the liberal view of granting opportunites to 
the Natives for advancement, release from discriminating legislation and 
oppressive taxation. He emphasises the new outlook in the Universities, 
full of hope for better things to come. 


In the chapter on the economic approach the report of the recent 
Native Economic’ Commission is discussed, and its practical failure 
pointed out. The connection of the economic position of Natives and 
Poor Whites is emphasised. The changing approach of the younger 
anthropologists is welcomed, and the need for more concentration on the 
anthropology of the urban and farm Natives is emphasised. 


The chapter on Christianity and Colour is a powerful one and one 
that should be studied by every professing Christian. One of the many 
causes of the great number of Native Separatist churches is doubtless the 
inconsistency in the lives of many nominal Christians. This has caused 
a genuine distrust of organised Christianity, and a feeling of individual 
ability to form and manage their own churches.. Dr. Brookes challenges 
the churches to review their attitude towards the Native and Coloured 
people, and to banish the colour bar. 


Dr. Brookes’ new book is a valuable summary of the present position, 
and provides a most convincing argument for areal Christian attitude on 
the part of White South Atrica towards the Native citizens of this country. 

C.M.D. 


Western Civilization and the Natives of South Africa, Studies in Culture 
Contact. Edited by I. Schapera, pp. xiv + 312, illus. Routledge & 
Sons, London, 1934, price 15/-. 


This is a collection of Essays by eleven writers, grouped into twelve 
chapters, all giving various aspects of race and culture contact in South 
Africa. As a whole it provides a scathing indictment of White rule, 
White injustice, White attitude and White prejudice towards the Bantu of 
this country. 


The first two chapters, written by the editor, give in the first place a 
birds-eye glimpse of the ‘“‘ Old Bantu Culture” of South Africa, and 
then an analysis of the present-day life of the Natives in the Kxatla 
Reserve in Bechuanaland. Here the difficulties encountered in this 
transition period, through which the Bantu are painfully passing, are well 
portrayed. The third chapter “‘ Christianity and the Religious Life of 
the Bantu” comprises a splendid article written by Dr. W. M. Eiselen. 
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In this the writer emphasises the difficulties caused by the un- Christian 
attitude of so many of the “‘ Christians” of South Africa. W. G. A. 
Mears contributes the fourth chapter, ‘‘ The Educated Native in Bantu 
Communal Life.” He emphasises the meagreness of funds for Native 
Education, which depends upon 4/- of the £1 poll tax, and nothing from 
the indirect taxation to which the Natives naturally contribute in no small 
degree. This chapter gives a splendid analysis of the difficult position of 
the educated Native in the Union to-day. 


The next two chapters, one by Professor G. P. Lestrade on “ Lan- 
guage and Literature,” and one by Professor P. R. Kirby on ‘‘ Music,”’ 
seem rather out of the general symposium of this book, but by themselves 
are valuable contributions to our information upon changes taking place 
in their respective spheres. 


In the seventh chapter Dr. H. M. Robertson makes a strong case for 
permission being granted to farmers to rent out portions to Natives. “A 
farmer who is willing to let his land to Natives—who have to pay rent out 
of the produce they grow on it—has on the face of it no better use to 
which he could put the land if prevented by the law.” 


A masterly survey of the conditions of Natives in Urban areas is 
given by J. D. R. Jones in chapter VIII. ‘his presents an unbiassed 
view of the struggle of the Native community to settle into a civilized 
state under conditions of low wages, tribal breakdown and oppressive 
technical laws. A general improvement of wages, a lowering of house- 
rents, an alteration of the pass laws, and a drastic reform of the police 
system are shown to be urgent necessities. 


In chapter IX, W. H. Hutt deals with ‘“‘ The Economic Position of 
the Bantu in South Africa.”” This is a long chapter, containing a mass of 
material, which, however, is very poorly marshalled and difficult to read. 
The writer makes a number of striking statements worth careful ponder- 
ing, as for instance, “‘ Policies of protection or attempts at ‘ revitalizing’ 
tribal institutions are every bit as foolish as those setting out blindly to 
destroy them.”’ 


Dr. E. H. Brookes, in a chapter on “‘ Native Administration,” clearly 
outlines the injustices under which Natives suffer by the pass laws, taxa- 
tion, etc. In the next chapter Professor R. F. A. Hoernlé convincingly 
lays the bogey of fear of race mixture in a logically argued article entitled 
‘“* Race-mixture and Native Policy in South Africa.” ‘I believe,” he 
writes, ‘‘ that it is our duty, as their civilized fellow-citizens, not to with- 
hold from them (the Bantu) any opportunity for development which they 
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are able to use, nor to put any permanent or insuperable obstacles in their 
path. To attempt to do so, to try to make Western civilization in South 
Africa the fenced-in prerogative of the White group, is to belie and betray 
the deepest drive and inspiration of that civilization.” 


The final chapter by D. D. T’. Jabavu on “‘ Bantu Grievances,” gives 
a vivid picture of the grave disabilities under which the Natives in South 
Africa suffer, and surely the perusal of this—as of the whole book— must 
bring a blush to the cheek of every European Christian in South Africa. 
C.M.D. 


Kamba Riddles, Proverbs and Songs, by G. Lindblom; Vol. 20/3 of 
“ Archives D’Etudes Orientales,”’ Uppsala, pp. 58, 1934. 


This is the third section of Lindblom’s “‘ Kamba Folklore.” After 
a brief introductory note in each case, the riddles, proverbs and songs are: 
given in Kamba text, with a literal translation and explanations. The 
riddles, 116 of which are given, are typically Bantu, and, as the author 
observes, differ from European riddles inasmuch that they are not given 
interrogatively. In some cases they can be guessed, but in many the 
local allusion is such that they have to be learnt. Of proverbs some 53 
are given, and-either Kamba is very unlike most Bantu languages in this, 
or else the author lacked opportunity for collecting, for he remarks on the 
difficulty of obtaining the material. When it is remembered that over 
2000 Lamba proverbs have been published, and Taylor’s MSS. record 
about 2500 in Swahili, while Sotho, Zulu and other Bantu languages 
abound in them, it is strange that Kamba should present so few. The 
collection of songs is very interesting, and presents quite a distinctive 
type, which would repay investigation as metre, rhythm and music. Al- 
together this is a welcome addition to Kamba lore ; it is, however, a pity 
that there are so many printer’s errors in the production. C.M.D, 


